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SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 25, 1905. 





THE WEEK. 


On Friday, the 17th inst., the Grand Duke Sergius, 
uncle to the Tsar, was assassinated while driving 
towards the Kremlin Palace in Moscow. A bomb was 
thrown under his carriage. Thecarriage was blown to 
bits and the Grand Duke torn in pieces. The murderers 
were arrested on the spot. The Grand Duke Sergius 
was the fourth son of the Emperor Alexander II., who 
met his death in almost exactly the same way. He was, 
itis said, aman of serious and devout mind, qualities 
which made him the more dangerous to the 
hopes of Russia, since he was a reactionary not 
only from interest but from conviction. In 1891 he 
became Governor-General of Moscow, and in that office 
carried out the reactionary policy of his brother, 
Alexander III., particularly against the Jews, with 
extreme rigour. He is said to have been the strongest 
influence in favour of reaction in the divided councils of 
the present Emperor, and his influence was the stronger 
because he was married to the sister ofthe Tsarina. It 
is the most tragic fact, perhaps, about despotism, that 
the best and strongest of those who support it incur 
the most hatred from its enemies. Perverted power is 
more feared and so more detested than mere selfish 
frivolity. Sergius was the Strafford of Russian 
despotism, and for that reason the chief quarry of the 
revolutionaries. On the day after the assassination the 
Tsar issued a manifesto expressing his grief and asking 
for the sympathy of all his loyal subjects. 





Tue Report of the North Sea Commission has not 
yet been published, but correspondents have already 
been busy with summaries of it. According to the first 
of these the report is altogether favourable to Russia, 
but later accounts modify that suggestion. Some 
French papers assert that Sir Lewis Beaumont wished 
the report to contain a censure upon Admiral Rojdes- 
vensky for continuing to fire upon the trawlers and for 
omitting to give help to the injured, but that he 
withdrew this demand at the request of Admiral 
Dubassoff. The news, however, is still too vague 
for any decided comment. Everyone expected that 
the Commission’s report would be something of a 
compromise ; no sensible person expected that it 
would contain an unqualified condemnation of the 
Russian Admiral. Diplomatic compromises are usually 
cautiously worded in general language. Their real 
intention, so far as it can be gathered at all, must 
be gathered from adumbrations and circumlocutions. 
We may expect, therefore, that the report of the 
Commission, when the full text of it arrives, will say 
nothing very definitely, and that no telegraphic summary 
will be able accurately to express its shades of mean- 
ing. At any rate, the telegraphic summary which 
has arrived certainly does not justify the violent 
language with which one at least of the Imperialist 
morning papers has received it. 





It was unfortunate that the debate on Chinese 
labour fell on a Friday, for the subject certainly deserved 
a far more thorough discussion than it received. Dr. 
Macnamara, Mr. Samuel, and Major Seely made good 
points of the breakdown of Mr. Lyttelton’s pledges. 
The fact of that breakdown is not seriously contested. 
Mr. Lyttelton argues that it is not his fault that the 
Chinese do not bring their wives. It is the fault of 
Somebody, and of somebody for whom Mr. Lyttelton 


is responsible to Parliament, that the information 
that coolies might bring their wives has been often sup- 
pressed in China. It is his fault, too, that the Govern- 
ment silenced a good many misgivings by stating that 
the Chinese would, as a matter of fact, bring their 
wives to the Rand. “‘ We were advised in this matter,” 
said Mr. Lyttelton on February 16, 1904, ‘‘ by men the 
most experienced in the whole empire on the sub- 
ject of Chinese labour. We were advised that the 
men would not go _ without their women- 
folk. Manifestly it would be most wrong that 
they should go without their womenfolk.” Mr. 
Lyttelton was either incapable of choosing men whose 
opinion could be trusted, in which case he is incom- 
petent, or else he was playing with the House of 
Commons, in which case he is worse. Meanwhile it 
is surely time that the Archbishop of Canterbury, Mr. 
Lyttelton’s dupe, should redeem his promise to Mr. Mac- 
karness to raise the question in the House of Lords. 





Mr. LyTTELTON makes no real attempt to disprove 
another charge of misrepresentation. Before Chinese 
labour was introduced Lord Milner made extravagant 
statements about its effect in increasing British labour. 
The people who believed him must have been very 
credulous and simple, for they ought to have remem- 
bered what was the avowed motive of the mineowners 
in importing Chinamen. In a printed answer Mr. 
Lyttelton says that the proportion of whites to coloured 
men was 117 before the war, and it is now 143. But 
in July, 1902, it was 250, and in July, 1903, 174. 
Further, Mr. Lyttelton could not deny that some or 
this white labour is being used to prepare the com- 
pounds for yellow labour. Mr. Lyttelton repeated his 
statement that the Dutch wanted Chinese labour. 
The refutation of this random statement is simple 
enough. Why, if Mr. Lyttelton and Lord Milner 
believed this, did they refuse to have a plebiscite ? 
The experience of these promises ought to make the 
House of Commons insist most strongly on Mr. Bryce’s 
reasonable demand that the new scheme of government 
in the Transvaal shall be submitted to Parliament 
before it is created. se 

Tue one subject of interest and excitement in 
Parliament has been the behaviour of the Government 
to Sir Antony MacDonnell. A personal question is 
always certain to focus public attention, and in this 
case the personal question involves large public issues 
of the highest importance. It was on Thursday in last 
week that Mr. Wyndham said that the Cabinet had 
declared Sir Antony MacDonnell’s action in formulating 
the proposals of the Irish Reform Association to be 
indefensible. Next day Lord Dunraven raised the 
question in the House of Lords by a motion calling 
attention to Sir Edward Carson’s attacks on Sir 
Antony MacDonnell, and an important speech was 
made by Lord Lansdowne. Monday had been set 
down for Mr. Redmond’s Home Rule amendment, but 
of course the MacDonnell incident became the centre 
of discussion. The debate lasted two days, Mr. 
Wyndham speaking on Monday, Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman and Mr. Balfour on Tuesday. The Govern- 
ment majority fell to 50. On Wednesday Mr. Red- 
mond moved the adjournment of the House, and, after 
a debate in which Mr. Wyndham, Mr. Morley, and 
Mr. Balfour all spoke, the Government defeated the 
motion for adjournment by 42 votes. 
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Peruaps the best way of recording the facts that 
have emerged from this debate as a consequence of the 
pressure on the reluctant Government is to follow the 
order of the events and not that of the debates. In 1902 
Lord Lansdowne, who had been very much impressed 
by Sir Antony MacDonnell’s abilities in India, intro- 
duced him to Mr. Wyndham, with the result that 
he was appointed to the Under-Secretaryship when it 
became vacant. It was a great sacrifice on the 
part of Sir Antony MacDonnell, who might have had 
a seat on the Council of the Secretary for India and 
the Governorship of Bombay. Sir Antony made that 
sacrifice for reasons that are clearly set out in the letters 
that were read by Mr. Wyndham to the House of 
Commons on Wednesday. His appointment was to 
inaugurate a new era of conciliatory Unionism, and 
in that work he was not to be an ordinary subordinate 
but a trusted adviser. As Lord Lansdowne put it, Sir 
Antony was not to be bound by the ordinary rules of 
the Civil Service ; ‘‘it was understood on both sides that 
he was to have greater freedom of action, greater 
opportunities of initiative than he would have expected 
if he had been a candidate promoted in the ordinary 
course.” As Mr. Wyndham put it, ‘Sir Antony 
MacDonnell was invited by me rather as a colleague 
than as a mere secretary to register my will.” This 
statement was quite borne out by the letters Mr. 
Wyndham read on Wednesday. 


In those letters Sir Antony explained frankly that 
he was an Irishman, a Roman Catholic, a Liberal in 
politics, with strong Irish sympathies. If he went to 
Ireland the opportunity of mere secretarial criticism 
would fall far short of the requirements of his position. 
He enumerated the principal aims of his policy, men- 
tioning among others the settlement of the land ques- 
tion on the basis of voluntary purchase, the co- 
ordination, control, and direction of boards and 
other administrative agencies, and the settlement 
of the education question in the general spirit 
of Mr. Balfour's views. Mr. Wyndham’s reply was 
enthusiastic. ‘‘It is understood between us that I 
make and you accept this appointment on the lines 
and under the conditions Jaid down in your letter.” 
The Prime Minister had given his concurrence, and he 
(Mr. Wyndham) would ask Lord George Hamilton to 
see that the Press understood and insisted on Sir 
Antony’s administrative achievements in India. That 
would prepare the public for the further move. Mr. 
Balfour understood the arrangement, but how far the 
terms of Sir Antony’s appointment were generally 
known in the Cabinet does not appear, as Mr. 
Chamberlain, in answer to a question, denied all 
knowledge of them. 25 

For a time everything went well, and the new 
Under-Secretary was of course invaluable in the pre- 
paration of the Irish Land Act. The trouble came last 
autumn. During the discussion of the Land Confer- 
ence somebody proposed to start an Irish Reform Asso- 
ciation. Lord Dunraven thought it better to wait till 
the business of land purchase was over. Last August 
the project was revived. An association was formed, 
and its report was published on August 31. The 
movement arose quite independently of Sir Antony 
MacDonnell, but Lord Dunraven had frequent conversa- 
tions with Sir Antony and also with Mr. Wyndham. In 
reply to a request from him Sir Antony formulated 
a scheme which was considered by the association, 
amended, adopted, and published on September 26. 
Then came Mr. Wyndham’s repudiation, and Sir 
Antony told Lord Dunraven and his friends that of 
course he could no longer assist them. When the 
first scheme was published Mr. Wyndham was abroad, 
and he did not take it seriously. When the second 


was published he did not know that Sir Antony 
had taken part in its preparation. The Cabinet passed 


a resolution, at some time not quite clear, saying that 
his action was indefensible, but acquitting him of dis- 
loyalty. Lord Dudley, the Viceroy, was cognisant of 
Sir Antony’s action, but he was not included in the 
censure because, as Mr. Wyndham admitted when 
cross-examined by Mr. Churchill, although he knew 
that the Viceroy was cognisant, he did not commu- 
nicate that fact to the Cabinet. Mr. Wyndham 
attributes to his colossal ignorance of India his failure to 
understand that Sir Antony meant by co-ordinaticn 
an elective board. pli ge Nee 

THE position remains as curious as ever. On 
Wednesday Mr. Balfour and Mr. Wyndham were 
vigorously heckled by Irish members, who wanted to 
know whether the Government would publish the 
letters that passed between Mr. Wyndham and Sir 
Antony at the time the appointment was made. Mr. 
Balfour was disinclined to do so, but as both Lord 
Lansdowne and Mr. Wyndham had quoted from them, 
his objection was untenable. Mr. Redmond moved 
the adjournmert of the House on two grounds—first, 
the refusal of the Government to publish these letters ; 
secondly, their failure to give a clear answer to the ques- 
tion whether the terms of Sir Antony’s appointment had 
been modified. The result ofthe debate was the production 
of the letters, but the present relations of the Chief 
Secretary and Sir Antony are involved in considerable 
mystery. There are rumours that Lord Dudley, who 
has certainly been treated with slight respect by 
Ministers in their references to him, will resign. But 
the Government apparently consider that there is no 
reason why the present anomalous situation should 
not be prolonged indefinitely. 

Tue Government’s majority fell to 47 on Captain 
Norton’s amendment emphasising the injury done by 
the Government’s constant change of scheme and 
policy. The debate can scarcely be said to have cleared 
up the ambiguities in which Mr. Arnold-Forster’s hypo- 
thetical schemes are buried. The most pertinent re- 
mark on the subject was made by the Liberal Leader. 
‘* Hurry was the worst counsellor we could have. 
It was to hurry that we owed the army corps, the 
three-years scheme of enlistment, the short rifle, 
and the Secretary for War's scheme of last year. 
How much better it would have been if Mr. 
Arnold-Forster had taken another year over his 
scheme, said less about it, made fewer promises, and 
gone to the War Office in a more humble spirit. But 
the right hon. gentleman would have none of it. 
Within a month or so he must produce a scheme, 
which, being produced in a hurry, had of course broken 
down.” One of the Government’s supporters remarked 
sympathetically that he could well understand that in 
his efforts to produce a satisfactory scheme Mr. Arnold- 
Forster had been a good deal hampered by his pre- 
decessor. Mr. Arnold-Forster defended himself from 
several criticisms, and argued that the recruiting 
Statistics were promising and satisfactory, but, as Mr. 
Churchill said he did not tell the House whether 
his memorandum of last August was still an operative 
scheme. Six months is, after all, a fair life for an army 
scheme under this Government. Colonel Welby said 
he would like to see the leaders of both parties 
deliberate and agree ona scheme. It seems rather a 
wild hope when the successive War Ministers of one 
party are at loggerheads. But there is a real point in 
the suggestion, for the country is tired of these competi- 
tive schemes that run their course to the great injury 
of the army and the Exchequer. The next Govern- 
ment must have a scheme for providing a good army 
to meet our wants, and stick to it. 

It was fitting that Mr. Shaw Lefevre, who has 
made himself a first authority on the reduction of our 
over-grown armaments—the necessary preliminary to 
any large remissions of taxation—should give the 
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final lecture in the series arranged by the Cobden 
Club. It was equally fitting that the chair should be 
taken by Lord Welby, who has done so much by his 
advocacy of free trade and economy. Mr. Lefevre’s 
very moderate proposal was that we should revert to 
the expenditure of the year before the war on army 
and navy. He showed that if the rate of expenditure 
then gave us adequatesecurity it would give more than 
adequate security now in view of our friendship with 
France and the crippled condition of Russia. He 
showed also that since 1899 for the first time for more 
than a generation paupers, vagrants, and criminals have 
been increasing in number, while at the same time 
the taxation levied on a workman’s family has 
been increased by about tenpence a week. Moreover, 
the revenue has lost its buoyancy. From 1894 to 1899 
the receipts from customs and excise rose by more than 
a million a year ; in the last few years they have fallen 
by an annual average of nearly half a million. In short, 
there has never been a time in our financial history 
when it was safer and more necessary to revert to a 
peace establishment. 

WE are very glad to call attention to the exhibi- 
tion of cheap cottages that is to be held on the estate 
of the Garden City at Letchworth from July to Sep- 
tember. The exhibition has been organised by the 
energy and public spirit of the County Gentleman, and 
it has secured the support of a very large number of 
persons who are interested in agriculture. It will 
serve many admirable purposes. For one thing it will 
be a practical test of the possibility of building 
cottages at £150. Foreign countries and our 
colonies are to take part in the exhibition, and 
its educational value should be very great indeed. 
If cottages can be built for £150 instead of for £250 
the problem of rural housing will obviously be very 
much simplified. This exhibition will be a useful test 
and also a useful stimulus. It will also provide a con- 
venient means of considering how far irrelevant and 
obstructive by-laws interfere with good and cheap 
building. The experience of Mr. Wilfrid Blunt and Mr. 
Justice Grantham certainly suggests that some neigh- 
bourhoods suffer from the misapplied zeal of their local 
rulers. Mares es 

THE importance of cheap houses in the country is 
obvious, whatever the form the ultimate settlement 
of the rural problem takes. At present the rent of the 
cottage bears no relation to the cost of building, for it 
is as much part of the furniture of the estate as all the 
farm buildings. This is brought up again in Mr. 
Wilson Fox’s second report on the condition of agri- 
cultural labourers, a valuable document which we hope 
to discuss more fully next week. “ The rent received for 
cottages by landowners has generally no relation to the 
initial cost of building them. They are frequently 
erected upon farms with the object of inducing a good 
class of tenant to take the farm, in the rent of which 
the cottages are included without any separate calcula- 
tion of their value. The landowner may also be desirous 
of improving the appearance of his property, or be 
willing to spend freely on the habitations of the 
labourers on his estate for philanthropic reasons.” If 
a system of small holders replaces the passing estate 
system, nothing could be a more hopeful preliminary 
than the elimination of the present housing difficulty. 

Mr. Belt’s proposal to contribute £1,310 per 
annum for seven years to found a Chair of Colonial 
History at Oxford was accepted by Convocation on 
Tuesday. Mr. Beit, it will be remembered, attached 
various conditions to his offer, and he proposes to 
make it a permanent endowment if the result of seven 
years’ teaching is satisfactory. The Zimes report states 
that the decree was passed with general approval, but 
no details are given as to the voting or discussion, 


The Provost of Oriel moved the acceptance of the 
offer, and he described Mr. Beit’s gift as the largest 
gift that had been made to Oxford for a very long time. 
He added that he hoped Mr. Beit’s example might 
be followed by other gifts to Oxford and to other 
universities. The Provost does well to be hopeful, and 
he has some grounds. He would be a bold man who 
would hazard the opinion that Oxford will have to wait 
very long for a Rutherfoord Harris chair of textual 
criticism or a Marks chair of finance. 

THE committee for the preservation of the Avon 
Banks has presented to the Home Secretary a memorial 
drawing his attention to the dangerous effect of the 
quarrying that is being carried on on the Somersetshire 
slopes of the Avon Gorge about a mile below the 
Clifton Suspension Bridge. It is to be hoped that the 
memorial will produce some effect. Hitherto the Board 
of Trade and the Corporation of Bristol have treated 
what is a matter of great importance with culpable 
neglect. The quarries are dangerous to ships on the 
river and to passengers on the railway. They are also 
rapidly destroying the beauties of a piece of scenery 
which is of peculiar value, being so close to a great 
town. The Board of Trade with the concurrence of the 
corporation have power to check the quarrying or to in- 
sist that it should be carried on on the other side of the 
wall of rock where it would be harmless, because the 
owners of the quarries cannot reach the Avon except 
by a foreshore which belongs to the Crown. Yet the 
Board of Trade have lately granted to such owners 
leases of jetties for embarking the stone without 
imposing any conditions on them whatever ; and the 
largest quarry is leased to the corporation, who are 
therefore themselves ruining the scenery of the city 
whose interests they are supposed to care for. Unless 
something is done the Avon Bank in a few years will be 
stripped of trees and scarcely more beautiful than a 
large railway cutting. The matter is mainly one for the 
people of Bristol. If they care for their river they 
should impose their will upon their corporation. But 
the whole of England is interested in the preservation 
of the chief natural beauties of the country and must 
feel indignant at a destruction so wanton and sordid. 

M. Ropin opened the Whistler Exhibition on 
Wednesday. The distinguished audience who had 
assembled for the ceremony were perhaps disappointed 
by the length of his speech, which consisted of about 
ten words, but M. Rodin is not an official artist in any 
respect. Except for his discretion he would not be a 
very suitable president at an Academy dinner. Perhaps 
he felt that quite enough had been said, and would be 
said, about Whistler without any addition from him. 
But, whatever disappointment his modesty may have 
caused, the ceremony was a memorable one. It 
marked a yet further step in the deliverance of British 
art from official predominance. Whistler as an artist 
has been publicly decried at an Academy dinner by the 
President of the Academy. Yet the exhibition of his 
works is regarded even by the general public as the 
most important artistic event of the year, and persons 
of importance of all kinds flocked to the opening of it. 
Itis also a proof that we are not so much behind other 
nations in taste as we are ready to admit. Whistler, 
when alive, was, for a genius, not very badly treated by 
England, At any rate, America treated him no better, 
if not worse; and whatever he might say about 
the superiority of Paris, he usually preferred to live in 
London. M. Rodin, too, who has had no very generous 
treatment in France, is sincerely admired inthis country, 
and appears to enjoy our hospitality. Watts, again, 
another genius, has been commemorated with all the 
pomp and circumstance of the Academy In fact, 
genius in the arts is certainly not discouraged in 
England, except by circumstances and conditions. The 
problem is to produce it rather than to patronise it. 
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THE MELANCHOLY MISUNDERSTANDING. 


HERE is one man on the Treasury Bench who 
must bitterly lament the success of Mr. Bal- 
four’s efforts to prolong his official life of shift and 
hazard. Two years ago Mr. Wyndham held an 
admired place in English politics. His Land Act had 
been carried through Parliament amid the applause 
and goodwill of all parties. He was believed to be in- 
augurating a new and gracious régime of conciliation and 
friendship. He made eloquent and attractive speeches. 
Everything about him and around him helped to create 
a pleasing impression of him as apeacemaker —his charm 
of manner, his Fitzgerald blood, his genuine, almost 
ingenuous, enthusiasm for his mission, and the rise of a 
national effort to recover for Ireland her literary identity 
on which a literary Unionist might indulge an inno- 
cent sympathy. Nobody, perhaps, attributed to him 
great gifts of mind or too robust and inflexible a will. 
But his opponents allowed no considerations of party to 
muffle their praises of his achievements or their hopes 
for his future success. His attitude to Ireland seemed 
to them to suggest that he meant to revive all that was 
generous in the traditions of Conservatism, and if he 
had left office two years ago he would have seemed 
a Canning without Canning’s power, or perhaps a 
Fitzwilliam without Fitzwilliam’s ill-fortune. He 
will now leave office with a very different reputa- 
tion, That agreeable illusion is destroyed. It will be 
remembered of him that after inviting a most distin- 
guished official to act ‘‘ as his colleague,” after making 
full use of his gifts and ardour to promote those 
objects on whose successful prosecution his own repu- 
tation depended, after living with him on intimate 
terms for more than two years and_ borrowing 
from his great resources of mind and experi- 
ence, Mr. Wyndham allowed the Cabinet to put a 
public stigma on that official for an action that was 
the result of “a melancholy misunderstanding.” ‘“ He 
was too great a man to sit ona stool. He was my 
colleague. Nothing less would have tempted him from 
India. We worked together with sincere and cordial 
enthusiasm. Our relations were intimate. We 
discussed everything. It is true that for some 
months we were talking at cross _ purposes, 
but for that my colossal ignorance of India is 
alone to blame. I gave him a free hand and he used 
it, by a melancholy misunderstanding, in a way I did 
not approve. The Cabinet put on record that his action 
was indefensible. What else could be done ?” This is 
Mr. Wyndham’s argument, and the answer is simple 
enough to anyone who will read the letters describing 
the terms of the appointment. If the Cabinet insisted 
on that public censure, Mr. Wyndham ought to have 
resigned. 

The position of the Government is really no less 
ignominious than that of Mr. Wyndham. The corre- 
spondence read on Tuesday shows that Sir Antony 
MacDonnell’s appointment meant a new departure in 
Irish policy. Some of the Cabinet knew about it; 
others, including Mr. Chamberlain, did not. The 
Government realised that Unionism was a bankrupt 
policy. Sir Antony MacDonnell was called on to 
prepare a new policy—land purchase, University 
settlement, devolution or co-ordination, or whatever 
term can cover the vague ideas of administrative 
reconstruction that were stirring in the minds of the 


Government, ideas to which Mr. Wyndham gave a 
kind of expression when introducing his Land 
Bill. As long as the Government developed 
this policy they met no opposition from Liberals, 
Land purchase was carried. Who was it that 
prevented the settlement of the University ques. 
tion? Not the distracted Opposition, to whose weak. 
ness and difficulties these gentlemen were always 
offering their sympathy. The University question was 
not settled because neither Mr. Balfour nor Mr. 
Wyndham dared brave their own party. It is this whole 
policy of sympathetic development that has been re- 
nounced, and as Sir West Ridgeway pointed out in the 
Times of Wednesday, the Government were driven from 
their policy by the clamour of the Orangemen. Mr. 
Balfour, in an attempt to beat up his party to an old 
cry on Tuesday, said it was evident that the Nationalists 
were going to drive the Liberal Party forward to Home 
Rule. The moment of surrender to a tiny faction was 
not the happiest time to throw this taunt. We should 
have thought it was less ignominious to be driven 
forward by a nation struggling for its just rights than 
to be driven backwards by a faction struggling for its 
vindictive privileges. ‘‘It is no loss of honour,” said 
Swift, ‘‘ to submit to the lion, but who, with the figure 
of a man, can think with patience of being devoured 
by a rat?” 

But, of course, these transactions have a much 
deeper significance. The treatment of Sir Antony 
MacDonnell is an important thing. The panic-stricken 
surrender of the Government’s policy to the fury of the 
Orangemen is an important thing. But much the most 
important thing is this signal proof of the impossibility 
and impracticability of Unionism. We now have it on 
record that the Unionist Government, men who 
were talking ten years ago of raising Ulster in 
revolt against Home Rule, deliberately appointed a 
Home Ruler as Under-Secretary with a free hand 
as part of a large pclicy of reform on lines which are 
certainly at variance with all that Ulster understood by 
Unionism. The Chief Secretary was enthusiastic for 
the policy. The Under-Secretary, who was in con- 
stant touch with the Chief Secretary, thought that 
financial and legislative devolution were not im- 
compatible with the Chief Secretary’s theory of 
Unionism. The Viceroy approved those ideas. This 
development of Unionism is not less significant than 
the rise of an Irish Reform Party as a proof that Union- 
ism is crumbling away. The Tory Government have 
not abandoned their new ideas because they dislike 
Home Rule, but because they are afraid of the Orange- 
men. They have thrown Sir Antony MacDonnell to this 
enlightened set of enthusiasts as they would 
have thrown Thomas Drummond. But the trans- 
actions of the last two years show once 
again how difficult it is for any man to come 
close to Irish administration - without revolting 
against the existing system. The inside of Dublin 
Castle has turned many an official into a Home Ruler 
of one kind or another. Its lessons are too direct and 
too poignant to be forgotten. To every man of un- 
corrupted sympathies it is infinitely more attractive 
to govern a nation by its better mind than to 
govern it by faction and clandestine manage- 
ment. It is an unenviable nature to which the 
prospect of an escape from all the hideous system of 
government by conspiracy against a people is not 
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something very nearly irresistible. It is easy to under- 
stand the eager hope with which Mr. Wyndham 
caught at the project of a sympathetic development of 
Irish policy as the alternative to another dismal 
chapter of coercion. Our disappointment that he was 
not a strong enough man to defend his policy 
or his colleague when they were attacked by Ulster 
Orangemen does not affect the great truth, to 
which his deranged career is a reluctant testimony, 
that no progress in Irish affairs is possible without an 
elective body in Dublin. It is not a sentimental bias 
to Nationalism, but a recognition of hard, practical 
fact that makes statesmen and administrators who 
want to see Ireland governed with success con- 
centrate on the necessity of substituting a popular 
for a bureaucratic power as the spring and origin 
of action and reform. Mr. Balfour once said that 
a British Parliament could satisfy all Ireland's 
necessities. One of these necessities, in his opinion, is 
a University, and he cannot give it because Ulster 
will not allow it. Englishmen have a choice between 
two parties — one a_ party that will develop 
Irish reform along the lines of Irish desires, 
the other a party that confesses itself unable 
to carry out any single reform which is for- 
bidden by Ulster, or rather by an alliance of a 
few rich and powerful landlords who live mostly in 
England, and a community of religious extremists. 
The meaning of those events is that Irish progress is 
as impracticable under a Unionist Party which allows 
Ulster a free veto as it was under the Polish con- 
stitution which allowed a single dissentient vote to 
overthrow reform. 





THE ZEMSKY SOBOR. 


N OTHING is more significant of the state of 
l Opinion in Russia than the tone of the Moderate 
and Conservative papers in discussing the assassina- 
tion of the Grand Duke Sergius. It is the usual prac- 
tice of Conservative society to reply to the murder of 
its representatives by calling for vengeance not only 
on the immediate offender but on the population that 
produced him. But the Russian Conservative papers 
add none of these cries for coercion and punishment to 
the expressions of their horror. Rather they make 
this deed itself the occasion for urging the importance 
of reform. They see in the act from the first what 
men in a crisis are apt to see last, the symptom not of 
a wickedness that must be restrained but of mis- 
government that must be remedied. The Church, it is 
true, obedient to ecclesiastical traditions that have been 
cherished with even stricter jealousy in Russia than else- 
where, preaches a crusade against all discontent in the 
name of an implacable and uncompromising orthodoxy. 
In other Conservative quarters the temper is very dif- 
ferent, and this means first that moderate men do not 
put this incident in the class of wild, isolated blows that 
have been struck from time to time by a desperate 
handful of men and women, and secondly that they are 
So conscious of the urgent necessity of reform that 
they dare not relax the pressure of the demand. 

This sign of the state of Russian opinion is parti- 
cularly important because the rumour still persists 
that the Tsar means to summon a Zemsky Sobor. The 
Persons who attribute this intention to him generally 





suggest that he resorts to this device in the hope of 
protecting his threatened absolutism; but if the 
Tsar summons this assembly in one spirit, the 
assembly itself may very well meet in another. 
Pobiedonostzeff saw this clearly enough when Alex- 
ander III. was pressed to summon a Sobor, and 
he strongly deprecated the launching of a move- 
ment which the bureaucracy might soon find itself 
unable to control or limit. M. Leroy Beaulieu pointed 
out twenty years ago that the Zemsky Sobors of the 
sixteenth or seventeenth centuries could serve Russia 
at most as an example or precedent rather than a 
model. He went on to say that those assemblies, 
‘‘like our own States-Generals,” have no lesson to 
teach the peoples of to-day. That, no doubt, is true ; 
but the States-General when they met for the first 
time for a hundred and seventy years set a revolu- 
tion in motion. Malesherbes advised Louis XVI. 
to summon a National Assembly. Louis XVI. preferred 
to revive the complicated constitution that had last 
met in 1614. The Tsar may prefer a Zemsky Sobor to a 
National Assembly, but the result may not be widely 
different. 

Possibly the Tsar has a superstitious faith in the 
name of a Zemsky Sobor as the body that bestowed the 
sovereign power of Russia on his house. The Zemsky 
Sobor that made young Michael Romanoff Tsar in 1610 
was certainly a representative Russian assembly, for it 
was called into existence by the patriotic revolt against 
the accession of a Polish prince. The causes of Michael 
Romanoff’s success were stated by Kovaleksky in his 
Ilchester lectures to be his relationship with the extinct 
dynasty of Rurik, the popularity of his family, which 
had been persecuted by the boyars, and the small 
number of his relations, which was looked upon as a 
safeguard against further depredations on the demesne 
lands in the form of beneficiary donations. ‘The writs 
of summons to this assembly have, fortunately, been 
preserved, and they show that the assembly was com- 
posed of representatives of each of the estates sitting 
in common with the boyars of the council, the high 
commission of the clergy, and the representatives of the 
regular and irregular military forces that had been 
formed in the emergency by the creation of the various 
folkmotes. The higher clergy, who have generally 
been, as they are to-day, the staunchest champions of 
absolutism, were drawn into this popular movement 
because the obnoxious Polish Prince was, of course, a 
Catholic. The Zemsky Sobor met at different times, 
and they were summoned on different principles ; but 
two facts in their history have an interesting bearing 
on the present situation in Russia. The first Zemsky 
Sobor was summoned by Ivan the Terrible in 1550, 
and in its first session the Tsar made a speech attri- 
buting to the boyars the misgovernment and the 
miseries of the nation. Before this the only 
assemblies were the Douma, or council of the nobility, 
and the high commission of the clergy. The 
result was pacification and an era of reform. The 
second fact is that Zemsky Sobors were always sum- 
moned to help the Tsar in some emergency, and parti- 
cularly in the emergency of a foreign war. Peter the 
Great did not want any such assemblies, and he found 
it easier to carry out his mighty reforms without their 
assistance. But Nicholas II. is not Peter the Great. 
His people are complaining of the bureaucracy as Ivan 
the Terrible’s people were complaining of the boyars, 
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and he is entangled in a war as grave and as unfortunate 
as any of the wars with Poland or the Crimean Tartars 
that obliged other rulers to convene this assembly. 

The Zemsky Sobors varied in their composition, 
but on two occasions, in 1614 and 1682, they included 
not only the superior clergy, the higher nobility, the 
lower clergy, and the lower nobility, the three grades 
of Muscovite merchants, and the citizens of urban dis- 
tricts, but even peasants established on the lands of 
the State. The session was opened by the Tsar or by 
one of his secretaries, who explained the reasons 
why the assembly had been summoned to the 
delegates, the members of the Douma, and the 
clerical synod. The assembly then divided itself by 
its estates, the estates deliberated on the ques- 
tions proposed, and the result was _ presented 
separately by each estate in writing. But the Sobors, 
though they could not initiate legislation, used in reply- 
ing to the Government demand to make known their 
sentiments on Russian politics. Their position, of 
course, was much less important than that of English 
Parliaments, but they had a good deal to do with 
various reforms, and they were certainly a check on the 
despotism of provincial governors and the exactions of 
the bureaucracy. If Nicholas II. summons a Zemsky 
Sobor to-day he is not likely to find it less in earnest in 
defending the people of Russia from the bureaucracy and 
Grand Dukes. And M. Suvorin, no wild-eyed enthusiast, 
but a cautious and moderate Conservative, in dis- 
cussing in his paper, the Novoye Vremya, the composi- 
tion of the next Zemsky Sobor, argues that the peasants 
ought to take a part in it, and supports his argu- 
ment by pointing to the spread of popular instruc- 
tion. This development of education, like the eager 
research into the origins of Russian institutions which 
has been exhibited of late years in Russia, is the result 
of the work of the zemstvos, and no Russian repre- 
sentative assembly will meet which will not demand 
the security of those bodies from the capricious 
power of the bureaucrats. If the Zemsky Sobor 
meets, will the estates meet separately, and if so will 
the history of the French Revolution repeat itself? It 
is impossible to say, but it is safe to predict that, 
whether they deliberate in common or apart, their 
meeting will show that all Russia is in revolt against 
the existing system. The first Tsar of Nicholas’s House 
is said to have made a covenant surrendering some of 
his powers to the Zemsky Sobor. Nicholas II. may 
have been taught by Pobiedonostzeff that if he redeems 
the promise of the first Romanoff Tsar he will himself 
be the last Romanoff Tsar. But he sees all around 
him the consequences that Russia and his House have 
suffered from the readiness of Alexander III. to listen 
to the same warnings from the same source. 





TOWARDS A SOCIAL POLICY. 
XVIII, 
The first seventeen Articles of this series appeared on October 22, 29, 
November 5, 12, 19, 26, December 3, 10, 17, 24, January 7, 14, 21, 
28, and February 4, 11,and 18, and were concerned with Small Hold- 
ings, Farmers’ Tenure, the Cottage Famine, the Development and 
Uses of the Country, The Land Question in Towns, The Rating of 
Land in Towns, The Problem of the Unemployed, The “ Unem- 
ployable, " Town Development, Housing, The Poor Law, The Aged 
Poor, The Problem of Administration, A New Factory Code, and 
Trade Union Law. 
TRADE Union Law.—II. 


HAT should be the attitude of a Liberal Govern- 
ment to the condition of the law which the 
judges have made? With regard to peaceful 


picketing there should be no doubt. Acts of Parlia- 
ment and long practice alike justify the trade 
unions in maintaining that they have every right 
to reason with a non-unionist and to persuade 
him by every legitimate consideration not to interfere 
in a dispute between employer and employed in such a 
way as to take part against his fellow-workmen. Nor 
is there any real difficulty in drawing the line between 
peaceful persuasion and intimidation. The line was 
in reality drawn by the Act of 1875, and it has taken 
over thirty years for the perverse ingenuity of judges, 
operating always against the interests of labour, to get 
round the security given by Parliament to the rights of 
workmen. What is needed is to find the simplest 
formula which will reverse the recent decision of the 
judges, and to erect a barrier which will again take 
a quarter or half a century for destruction, for that 
will ultimately be its fate unless lawyers change 
their skins or judges their spots. But as to the 
legal liability of unions there is more room to 
doubt. Nothing could appear more reasonable in 
the abstract than that a trade union, like any 
other body of men, should be subject to the 
law and should be capable of being sued for damages 
done by a third party for any illegal act or for injuries 
to their own members by any misapplication of funds. 
It may plausibly be contended that to override the Taff 
Vale judgment is to give trade unions an exceptional 
and privileged position. On what arguments, then, can 
the trade union leaders support their claim for a 
reversal of the judgment, or rather a limitation of its 
scope, by bill ? 

In the first place, they may reasonably point out 
that this talk of a privilege for organisations of working 
men is somewhat beside the mark. In the modern 
world a federation of employers is vastly more power- 
ful than any trade union. But itis not merely the 
power of federated employers that is in question. There 
has always been this point which has to be faced : that 
what the trade union does it is compelled to do in 
the light of day. When a federation of employers 
has to bring pressure to bear upon a recalcitrant 
member the public hear nothing about it. It is 
very easy for the secretary of a great business cor- 
poration to convey in the most smooth -and polished 
terms a hint the significance of which cannot be 
mistaken, but which nevertheless is not sufficiently 
overt to constitute a foundation to any possible action 
atlaw. The recalcitrant employer is coerced by means 
of his business interest. The recalcitrant workman, on 
the other hand, is met in the street by his mate and 
addressed in the language of the street, and however 
easy the distinction between peaceful persuasion and 
intimidation may be to draw in law, it is by no means 
easy to keep within that line in the angry passions 
aroused by an industrial dispute and under the circum- 
stances under which unionists and non-unionists meet 
one another. Ina word, the methods of influence open 
to working men are such that if they step an inch 
beyond the legal line they are at once open to exposure 
and conviction, and as we showed last week, the consti- 
tution and membership of a trade union are such 
as to make the ordinary principles of corporate 
responsibility extremely difficult to apply equitably. 
But that is not the worst. It is a very regrettable 
result of a century’s experience, but the fact has to 
be faced that the trade unions do not believe that 
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they can obtain justice from the average judge and 
jury. Hence their demand for the revision by Act of 
Parliament of the law, as laid down by the Taff Vale 
judgment, and the restoration of the status which 
they enjoyed for a quarter of a century after the Act 
of 1875. 

At the same time, we do not think that even 
the complete reversal of the Taff Vale judgment 
would end the question. It would merely clear 
the ground. If the trade unions are to be put 
in a satisfactory and secure position they need 
some further protection than that which was given 
them by the Act of 1875. For their leaders may 
rest assured that if all the work of the last ten 
years is undone, the judges will, within no very lengthy 
period, find means of doing it over again. The whole 
subject should be investigated by a properly constituted 
Committee in the place of the one-sided Commission 
at present sitting, who should deal fully with the 
whole position and functions of trade unions. But, 
seeing that the investigations of any such Committee 
are likely to be prolonged, we think that the trade 
unions may fairly claim as interim measures that peace- 
ful picketing should be legalised, and that their liabi- 
lity should be strictly deputed as extending only to 
acts clearly authorised by the rules or the govern- 
ing body of the union. Any other action might 
safely be left, as it was before the Taff Vale case, to the 
criminal law. The ground thus cleared, the question is : 
What constructive legislation can be set up thereon ? 
The first step, to our mind, is to strengthen the existing 
powers of the Board of Trade. The Board of Trade has at 
present the power to inquire into the circumstances of 
any industrial dispute, but it cannot subpcena witnesses 
nor compel the attendance of either party. We should 
propose to give it such powers, and to enable it to 
appoint an investigator or board of investigation and 
conciliation, who, upon the occurrence of any dispute 
of a certain magnitude, involving, say, 500 men or 
more, should have the power to examine into the cir- 
cumstances of the case, and for that purpose to call 
witnesses to meet in their presence. This would over- 
come the absurd and antiquated objections still raised 
by the Lord Penrhyns of the country to dealing with 
the trade union officials. Having heard both sides, 
the investigators should lay their report before the 
Board of Trade, detailing the principal circumstances 
of the case and giving their own opinion upon its 
merits. They should also exert themselves to bring 
the parties together ; but, failing an agreement, should 
lay the facts and their judgment upon them before the 
public. The influence of such a report would be, we 
believe, enormous. It is well known that pressure of 
public opinion, even in the absence of any impartial 
verdict from a properly constituted authority, is very 
often the strongest factor in the settlement ofa dispute, 
and with the weight added to it by a judicial decision, 
it would be a still more potent influence upon the side 
of industrial peace. But such a board once constituted, 
might it not be possible to goa step further? Com- 
plaints and breaches of legality would naturally come 
before them in the course of their investigations, and if 
they were given statutory powers, on the model of the 
Railway and Canals Commission, to adjudicate in the 
first instance on such complaints, it would probably 
tend in the long run to industrial peace. Their 
edcisions would, of course, be liable to revision by the 


Court of Appeal. Investigators, appointed by the 
Board of Trade on account of their experience in 
industrial matters, are likely, as past experience 
has shown, to form a far wiser and sounder judg- 
ment upon questions arising out of an industrial 
dispute than judges, whose training and acquirements 
are such as to give their minds a very different bias. 
Probably it would be thought desirable, as in the 
Railway and Canals Commission, to associate a judge 
with the Board of Investigation when sitting as a 
court. The judge would interpret the law, but he 
would have as his advisers a board well versed in the 
circumstances of industrial disputes, acquainted with 
the concrete working of trade union organisation, and 
having always before it as the object of its existence 
the maintenance of industrial peace. Such advisers 
would be able to point the modifications requisite in 
any equitable application of ordinary legal formula to 
the complicated controversies which surround modern 
industrial disputes, and the result would, we fancy, be 
a much larger proportion of sound sense and substan- 
tial justice than is to be found in the decisions of an 
average judge and jury in a High Court when dealing 
with a question of trade union law. The board which 
we suggest would therefore have two functions. On 
the one hand it would of its own motion investigate 
disputes, pronounce a judgment on their merits, and 
seek to effect a settlement. On their side its decision 
would have a moral but not a legal authority. On the 
other hand, when moved by either party, it would in- 
vestigate allegations of illegal action, and on these 
questions its decisions would be binding, subject to 
appeal. The hope of permanent peace for the trade 
union world seems to us to lie in the growth of such 
extra-judicial means of settling industrial disputes, and 
it should be a main object of those who will doubtless 
be appointed to inquire into the subject to determine 
how it will be best to establish such courts of investi- 
gation and what powers it would be possible to give 
them. 





ALICE IN NEWSPAPERLAND. 


bankment, when suddenly, as she came to a corner, 
she became aware of the most curious-looking crea- 
ture she had ever encountered. From top to toe it was entirely 
one colour—yellow. Its face was yellow like a Chinaman’s, 
its clothes were yellow; its hair and its face and its hands 
were all yellow; and upon its head it wore a curious yellow 
hood. It was standing in the gutter, until it became aware 
of Alice’s approach, when it came up to her, and, making a 
low bow, said, “Good morning.” 
“Good morning,” said Alice, politely. “I hope you're 
well.” 
“ Middling,” said the Yellow Thing, “middling. But 
my circulation is not as good as it was.” 
Alice could not understand what it meant, so she said, 
“Pray, sir, what are you, and why do you wear that hood?” 
“1?” was the reply. “I am what is called a new 
journalist. As for the hood, it is not a real one, you know. 
It - in fact, the false hood without which we never venture 
forth. 


A LICE was walking up a street leading from the Em- 


“Oh,” said Alice. “$0 you are a newspaper person? 
I suppose you write a givat deal?” 
“Write!” exclaimed the creature, scornfully. “I 


draw!” 

“You draw!” said Alice, rather blankly. She had 
always thought that people connected with newspapers 
wrote. 

Then she asked, “ And what do you draw?” 

“ Oh, lots of things,” said the Yellow Creature. “I draw 
the long bow and my salary, and I draw a lot, too, on my 
imagination.” 
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“But I didn’t know that—the—the—imagination had 
anything to do with papers,” said Alice. 

“It has everything to do with them—when they are of 
our colour.” 

“T suppose,” continued Alice, who was now getting 
quite interested in her new acquaintance, “ you’ve not been 
doing this for long?” 

“Since my third birthday,” said the Yellow Creature ; 
going on sadly: “But I don’t think I'll be kept much 
longer.” 

Alice looked sympathetic. “Dear me! I am so sorry,’ 
she said. “ May I ask why?” 

The Yellow Thing lowered its voice to a whisper and 
first looking round to make sure that no one was within hear- 
ing, answered slowly, “I’m too old. I’m past my tenth 
birthday. One of us was kept till he was twelve, but the 
circumstances were exceptional. You see, he could repair 
the Chief's motor when it got out of order. But even he 
had to go when he was twelve.” 

“ But it’s all nonsense,” said Alice indignantly. “I never 
heard of such an office. In papa’s office, as the people get 
older they are given better places.” 

“ Quite so,” said the little Yellow Creature, shaking its 
head mournfully. “ But then you see it’s different with us. 
As we grow older we get worse and worse positions. When 
I first came I was an editor. Now I am only a junior sub., 
and next week they are going to send me down to the re- 
porters’ room. They'll put me in the Gallery for a week or 
so. But itll be ‘Enquiries’ soon after—and then——” 

“The Gallery?” said Alice brightly. She remembered 
something she had once seen at a show. “The Gallery? 
I think 1 know what you mean. You shoot there, don't 
you?” 

“No, though you would like to do so sometimes,” was 
the reply. “But they won’t keep me there long. And I 
suppose I can’t complain. I began my career too late.” 

“Too late?” said Alice, in a startled tone. “ What- 
ever do you mean?” 

“What I say. You can’t begin too early. The new 
editor of our paper was only born last Tuesday week. It 
is he who writes the leaders, you know. I daresay, though, 
you would guess his age from reading them. No! one can’t 
be too young to make a start. If ever you become a new 
journalist P 

“But I never shall,” said Alice. “How silly of you 
to think of such a thing. To begin with, I’m not clever 
enough.” 

“That,” said the Yellow Creature, “has nothing to do 
with it.” 

It paused a moment. Then it asked suddenly, “Do 
you never tell lies?” 

Alice was about to answer angrily: then suddenly she 
hung her head, for she remembered that only that morning 
her mother had punished her for not speaking the truth. 

“I see that you have sometimes told stories,” went on 
the Yellow Creature. “So that proves you are cut out to 
be one of us. Come along!” 

“But where are you going?” asked Alice. 

“Tm going to make you a new journalist,” was the 
other’s reply. 

“But I’ve got to be home for lunch,” said Alice. 

“So you shall,” answered the Yellow Creature. “It won't 
take you a minute to pass through a new newspaper office. 
You know there are only a few people like myself who stay 
on the paper—only as many as are absolutely necessary. 
All the others just ‘pass through.’ So come along 
quickly.” 

Before she knew what she was doing, Alice found her- 
self following the strange Yellow Creature through a door. 
The next moment they were in a passenger lift. Alice 
noticed that all kinds of people were in the lift with her. 
As the attendant shut the door, somebody whom Alice 
thought looked like a picture of Napoleon she had once 
seen shouted “Engaged.” 

The Yellow Creature turned to Alice. “That means,” 
he explained, “that you and all the others in this lift have 
joined our staff.” 

The next moment they had reached the top. “Do 
we get out here?” asked Alice. 

Before she could be answered, however, the lift was 
descending : another second, and it rested on the ground 
floor again. Then the door flew open, and Alice and her 
guide together with the other people walked out. As they 
oda. 7, ax Napoleon suddenly darted up to 

2. harged.” he cried, waving his hands. Then 
turning on his heel, he retreated through a doorway. 





The Yellow Creature led Alice to the entrance. Then 
it held out its yellow hand. 

“Good-bye,” it said, “and remember that all I have 
told you is as true as anything you will find in our new 
newspaper.” : ; 

FRANK ELIAS. 





THE NEW CATHOLICITY. 


ETWEEN patriotism and religion a psychological 
likeness has long been recognised. In both cases 
the individual man passes beyond the limits of his private 
self and becomes conscious in the consciousness of a 
larger whole; in the one the soul of the people lives in 
him, in the other the soul of all things. Nor are the two 
sentiments ever far apart in the course of their history 
and development. Indeed, the currents which move in 
the one are always closely related to the currents which 
move in the other. To every chapter in the history of 
patriotism there is an appendix in parallel terms for the 
history of religion. The likeness may be traced both in 
principle and in detail. It is with the principle alone we 
are here concerned. 

Patriotism has long ceased to denote a desire for 
the exclusive predominance or prosperity of one’s own 
nation. The notion that others must fall if we are to 
rise, that they must be weak if we are to be strong, poor 
if we are to be rich, humiliated if we are to be glorious, 
small if we are to be great, appeals only to the most limited 
and barbaric order of intelligence. No one nation may 
now be selected as the peculiar people of the Lord, to the 
furtherance of whose interests all others must consider 
their interests to be subordinate. Patriotism of that order 
is for drunkards and savages and for schoolboys under 
twelve. The true patriot is he who desires that his own 
nation may prosper with others, and not at their cost. He 
would see his country one of a group, each of which is 
advancing and prospering along the lines indicated by its 
destiny. Nor is solitary greatness undesirable only; it is 
inconceivable. The greatness of any nation lies largely 
in the richness of its relationship with others; and if 
these others are impoverished, backward, decadent, weak, 
or corrupt, its own glories, too, must needs decay. Their 
deepest interests are ours—ours, theirs. The true patriot 
knows that he will not accomplish, but only defeat, his 
ends by selfishness, hostility, aggression. His attitude 
towards other nations is one of encouragement, not of 
repression. Let each country fulfil its own peculiar mission 
with the utmost success; let it have all the means it may 
require in order to make the largest possible contribution 
to the common life of humanity; let it be free to develop 
its own individuality in its own way; and in the result it 
will be found that the good won by any will become the 
common possession of each. Only in a strong brother- 
hood of nations can one’s own be strong. This is that 
great principle of Nationality which, though far from 
realised as yet, has not been without a beneficent working 
in the statesmanship of the nineteenth century. 

We have dwelt on this at some length in order to 
bring out the parallel phenomenon in the religious world. 
The true patriot and the true catholic are one in heart. 
Time was when this statément would not have been intelli- 
gible ; even now many will find it hard to believe, and we 
must freely confess that the working out of the principle 
still lies in the land of promise and not of achievement. 
But signs are not wanting that ere long true religion and 
true patriotism will have to be defined in the same way. 
The notion that there is some one form of religious 
thought or some one type of Church organisation which 
is destined to vanquish all the others, to put its feet on the 
necks of its fellows, ride over their prostrate bodies, and 
drag them chained to its triumphal car, is as foreign to 
the best minds of the age as is the schoolboy’s or the 
savage’s notion of national glory. In a darker age—and, 
for the matter of that, in the darkest corners of the 
present age—the religious man had a clear and simple 
notion of his duty to creeds other than his own—to crush 
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them, to wipe them out of existence. Upon that concep- 
tion of duty every act of religious oppression or persecu- 
tion has been based. Your own system of truth claims 
to stand alone. Alongside of it your neighbour’s system 
must not be allowed to exist. Being true, your own views 
demand the suppression of all others, for can the form 
of truth be more than one? If it is right to be a Catholic, 
it must be wrong to be a Protestant. If it is right to be 
a Dissenter, it must be wrong to be a Churchman. Hence 
a good Catholic must hate Protestants and a good Church- 
man must hate Dissenters. Each will see his own profit 
in the misfortunes of the other; each will try to score off 
the rest; in the scramble for opportunities and means 
each will get all it can for itself and leave as little as 
possible for them. To strengthen the Catholics is to 
weaken the Protestants; to help Dissenters is to hinder 
Churchmen. A crowd in the chapel means a thin atten- 
dance in the Church. A friendly attitude towards the 
Establishment means unfaithfulness to the principles of 
Protestant Dissent. In all cases their loss is to be your 
gain—yours, theirs. Can anything be simpler? And yet 
we are forward to think that, in all Churches, the best 
men, be they many or few, have turned their backs on this 
way of thought. Those who live on the stormy surface 
of religious politics may doubt this; those who take their 
readings of religious history from the squabbles over the 
Education Act, or the controversies of the Scotch crisis, 
may think that the code of “each for himself” is still 
unchallenged ; but quiet and observant men who live in 
the inner chambers of the religious world are well aware 
that a nobler mind has been born, and look forward with 
confidence to a day when the creeds and Churches will be 
utterly ashamed of all that in their history in which the 
baser principle was manifest. 

This new attitude is neither an empty negation nor 
a vague sentiment. Not a negation, for its under- 
lying truth is both definable and defined ; not a sentiment, 
for it reflects the deepest thought of the age. It finds the 
meaning of Christian Faith not in any single creed nor 
in any single Church, selected as the type to which the 
rest should conform, but rather in the totality of all creeds 
and all churches regarded as forming an organic unity. 
The belief that the various forms of Christian Faith are 
not mutually antagonistic but complementary; that each 
is a member of a larger whole which is constituted by 
them all; that all are necessary to each and each neces- 
sary to all; that none is superfluous, still less false; that 
they are related to one another as the various limbs in 
the unity of one body ; that deepening of life anywhere is 
followed by deepening of life everywhere; that the true 
Church is neither this, that, nor the other, but the organic 
brotherhood of every one; that the custody of Divine 
truth is neither with the east nor with the west, neither 
with Rome nor Canterbury, but with the whole corporation 
of worshipping souls—this belief, we contend, is the new 
religious ferment of the age. As the leaven works we 
shall see a gradual change in the attitude towards each 
other of the many sections of the Christian Church. 
Instead of mutual hostility we shall see mutual encourage- 
ment. Creeds and Churches will gradually cease to jostle 
one another in an unholy scramble for the place of priority. 
Religious arrogance will become the mark of Anti-Christ. 
The spirit of exclusiveness will die. But no sacrifice of 
individuality will be demanded. No Church will be asked 
to forsake the lines of its historic development. None 
will be required to merge its own characteristics in those 
of its neighbours. On the contrary, each will be 
encouraged to speak its own language, to cherish its own 
sanctuaries, to develop its own character. As the broaden- 
ing out of the State does not destroy the family but con- 
solidates and establishes it on a firmer basis than ever, so 
there is no reason to think that the broadening of Chris- 
tianity will put an end to the differences between Catholic 
and Protestant, between Churchman and Dissenter, be- 
tween those who maintain that the Church must express 
herself in creeds and those who, like the Quaker and the 


modern Unitarian, regard creeds as a hindrance to the 
religious life. But these sectional names will indicate 
distinctions, not feuds. So far from weakening indi- 
viduality, it will be seen that a rich common life rests 
upon and presupposes the richness, variety, distinctiveness, 
and strength of its individual parts. A harvest of new 
ideas will, indeed, appear in al! the Churches, and these 
will act as solvents on hard forms of dogmatic belief. But 
it would be a mistake to expect that all forms of belief 
will be thus melted down into one simple substance of faith 
—that all differences will disappear. On the contrary, 
as new truths emerge upon the horizon each Church 
will assimilate so much of them as its own genius and 
traditions find congenial ; what is thus severally assimilated 
each will reproduce in its own way, and it may be con- 
fidently predicted that the result of this process will be 
to make every Church, more emphatically than ever, the 
rightful possessor of its own mission and work. 

To those who may regard these views as unsupported 
by facts we would recommend the reading of M. Auguste 
Sabatier’s little book on The Atonement,* recently pub- 
lished in a most excellent English version by Messrs. 
Williams and Norgate. We do not claim the assent of 
M. Sabatier to our own views in their entirety. His treat- 
ment of the attitude of the Catholic Church towards 
modern culture suggests that, in one direction at least, he 
would make a reservation. But in the main M. Sabatier 
is with us, and no name among the religious thinkers of 
our day stands higher than his. The author of these 
learned and lucid pages is no suspected “ Socinian ” to be 
prayed for by good Christians along with Jews, Turks, 
infidels, and heathen. He is (alas! we should say, he 
was) Dean of the Pretestant Tleological Faculty in the 
University of Paris. For him the doctrine of the Atone- 
ment is nothing else than a metaphor—a metaphor of pro- 
found suggestiveness, but a metaphor still. If M. Sabatier 
were to tell us im his own language what the doctrine 
of Atonement means, if he were free to define it without 
regard to historical considerations, we may well doubt 
whether the idea of “ Atonement” would appear in the 
definition. His contention is that the origin of the doc- 
trine, as taught by the Church, is not to be found in the 
Old Testament and is without justification in the New. 
The conceptions of sacrifice found in various parts of the 
Bible rest, we are told, on a basis of ideas different from, 
and in some important respects opposed to, the system of 
thought whence the orthodox doctrine has been derived. 
Only by subjecting language to violent straining’can any con- 
firmation be obtained from the utterances of the Hebrew 
mind. The origin of the doctrine is not Hebraic, argues M. 
Sabatier; neither, we would add, is it Greek. Whence, 
then, is its form derived? The answer suggests a chapter 
of Historical Theology which has yet to be fully written. 
The doctrine of Atenement has borrowed its form from 
certain conceptions of Roman and Teutonic law. Clothed 
in this shape it involves, according to our author, a return 
to that legal mode of thought from which, in another of 
its aspects, the Gospel of Christ was intended to free man- 
kind. Reconciliation with God effected through satisfac- 
tion given to God ; a sufficient merit in the victim by whom 
satisfaction is offered; the cancelling of offence by due 
prepitiation ; the payment of a debt by a substitute for the 
debtor—these are the ideas responsible for the central 
article of the Christian creed. But they are not Christian 
ideas—at all events, they are neither Christ’s nor the 
Hebrew Proplets’; they belong to the law courts of the 
Roman Empire, in whose provinces the creeds were built. 
The essence of the Divine forgiveness of sin lies, accord- 
ing to Christ, in the free grace of the Pardoner, and offers, 
therefore, nothing but repulsion to all the conceptions 
aforesaid. To M. Sabatier the dogma as dogma remains 
a mere figure of speech. He conceives the Divine for- 
giveness as freely offered to every repentant soul. 





* The Doctrine of the Atonement and its Historical Evolution, 
and Religion and Modern Culture. By the late Auguste Saba- 
tier, Professor in the University of Paris and Dean of the 
Protestant Theological Faculty. Translated from the French 
by Victor Leuliette. London: Williams and Norgate. 1904. 
Price 5s. (The Crown Theological Library.) 
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When teaching of this kind is openly given by the 
theological faculties of great universities—and this is by 
no means a solitary instance—we are in the presence of 
an already accomplished revolution. The treatment ac- 
corded by M. Sabatier to this central dogma we may justls 
infer would be extended by him to all dogmas whatsoever. 
As dogmas they are metaphors, attempts to express the 
movement of the Christian consciousness by figures 
borrowed from another order of facts. Such dogmas sit 
lightly on their professors. It may be questioned whether 
the creeds so interpreted are properly called creeds at all. 
When “I believe” is followed by a list of metaphors it 
seems as though belief itself had grown metaphoricai. 
Veracity has still some conquests fo win in the realm of 
religious expression. But to those who accept these re- 
sults and look forward to their wider acceptance in the 
world, one truth will stand out with striking clearness. 
The day is past for the mutual anathemas of rival creeds. 
‘they must work together if they work at all. We end 
with the words of M. Sabatier: 

‘From the central point of view, which we reach through 


the consciousness of the one thing necessary, I do not say 


that the barriers of creed disappear; still less that they 
yught to disappear any more than the ideas of the family 
or the country. I say that they become lowered, that they 
henceforth possess no greater value than that which really 
belongs to them—that is, a relative value, allowing us to 
observe even now the Eternal Kingdom of God extend- 
ing like an azure sky above all mountains and beyond all 
valleys.” 
L. P. Jacks. 





PERSONS AND POLITICS. 
By H. W. MAssincuam. 
Lonpon, Thursday. 

THINK Mr. Chamberlain hardly realises the per- 
sonal loss he has suffered, and is suffering, in the 
Conservative Party since his speech on the Asquith 
amendment. Mr. Chamberlain’s strength comes from 
the belief in his fighting powers. But now he fights 
no longer, and the easily-shifted balance of opportu- 
tunist opinion in the House, once favourable to him, is 
muchestranged. ‘*‘ How wise I was to keep my seat 
on the fence,” said a Tory member to me, ‘‘ for it is 
quite clear now that Protection is dead, and that in due 
time we shall have a nice normal election, and suffer 
a nice normal defeat, with the fiscal controversy well 
in the background.” I did not remind my friend 
that at one period of his career he had slipped 
over rather decisively to Mr. Chamberlain’s side. But 
his line is typical of a good deal of feeling about the 
member for West Birmingham. He has chosen, he 
who usually has so firm a hand on the tiller, to let his 
ship drift. Therefore he suffers a double loss. He 
discourages his own friends and he shares the increas- 

ing discredit of the Government. 


* . - . * 


And he lets his own future go. His friends 
are probably right in believing that if his party 
were in Opposition it would look to him as the most 
conspicuous leader of the campaign. Now he is nothing. 
He is out of office. His speeches are only interesting 
because they present the riddle of whether he means to 
keep Mr. Balfour in or to throw him out. Turning on 
such an issue, they lack fire and animation, and convince 
men that he has lost heart and mental energy, and that 
his day is over. Undoubtedly his relations with the 
Prime Minister have reached a position of great 
embarrassment. The two men are not yet personally 
unfriendly, but they hinder each other, stand in each 
others’ way. Each must be asking in his heart of hearts, 


‘*How can I be rid of him?” And to the impatient, 
eager mind of the member for West Birmingham no 
solution presents itself but that of maintaining his 
present helplessness! He is side-tracked ; and though 
I am sure his speech last week meant no more than 
that the Government were to be kept in power unfi/ a 
constitutional issue—z.c., a defeat in the Commons—pre- 
sented itself, yet he is at present cisabled from forcing 
that issue. So he and his friends wait, from all I can 
gather, in great doubt and perturbation. 
* * * * * 

The revelations—the counter-revelations—con- 
cerning the MacDonnell-Wyndham policy have sur- 
prised no one familiar with the recent course of Irish 
affairs. The general lines of that curious development 
have long been an open secret. There were to be 
three main ways of advance—first on land, secondly on 
education, thirdly ondevolution. The first was successful, 
the second failed, at the third Mr. Wyndham lost heart 
and energy, andin plain language ran away from his 
assistant. I doubt whether it is possible to maintain 
that the Chief Secretary did not gravely commit 
himself. The correspondence was not all kept, for it 
was of so intimate a character that neither party sitting 
in different rooms in Dublin Castle thought it necessary 
always tokeepcopies. But enough exists to show how 
close and continuous was the relationship. Indeed, | 
am told that, so far from feeling anxious about develop- 
ments occurring during the famous summer holiday, Sir 
Antony MacDonnell had the impression directly con- 
veyed to him that he was free to push the Dunraven 
plan for all it was worth. Of course, these matters 
cannot be probed till all the correspondence—not 
merely the appointing letters, which the country now 
has before it—is published, and that again can only see 
the light if Sir Antony is dismissed. But Lord Lans- 
downe will certainly not consent to rough treatment of 
the man who for years he recommended for the solution 
of the Irish Land question. And if he is retained the 
anti-Government warfare among the Orangemen may 
reach a point endangering the Union itself. The 
situation for them, therefore, is one of great peril, and 
it is not over. 

7 * * 7 

Their method, of course, is characteristic. There 
are high reasons why Sir Antony should not be dis- 
missed. Lord Lansdowne would not stand it, and there 
are still higher influences which were at work when 
Sir Antony surrendered the Governorship of Bombay 
in favour of the Under-Secretaryship of Ireland. Soa 
way is found of reducing him to the level of what Mr. 
Wyndham called a clerk on a stool. That, of course, 
is intolerable to a man with so distinguished a 
past as Sir Antony, but I doubt whether this device 
will attain its object of forcing out the man who 
was chosen as the executant of the method of 
conciliation. He will stay, let us hope, till Liberals 
come in and take up the threads of his policy. But 
that, again, means serious friction with the Brodrick- 
Londonderry-Forster section in the Cabinet, which for 
months has been trying to drive him out, and, I believe, 
secured his resignation from the India Council, hoping 
that when the alternative of leaving the Indian for 
the Irish service was presented him, he would choose 
his old position. This faction has tasted blood, it 
knows its power in high Tory circles, and, above all, 
it knows its Prime Minister, 
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The worst feature of the MacDonnell episode is 
its revelation of the weakness of the governing figures 
in the State. Noone can doubt, after the publication 
of the appointing letters, that a real new departure in 
Irish policy was intended, to which Mr Wyndham, 
Mr. William O’Brien, and Lord Dunraven were all 
parties. But it was doomed to failure from the first, 
because both Mr. Balfour and Mr. Wyndham were 
determined to venture nothing on it. It was to be 
statesmanship without risk. If the Protestant and 
Catholic elements would be conciliated, and an 
English enxfenfe secured, then there should be a Univer- 
sity Bill. If the Dunraven balloon floated, there would 
be an attempt at Devolution. Mr. Balfour had the 
ineffable audacity to suggest, during Mr. Morley’s 
speech on Wednesday night, that some kind of respon- 
sibility rested on the Opposition. Well Mr. Balfour 
knew that if he pressed the cause of higher education 
he would find helpers on the Liberal side. But his own 
special accountability does not seem to disturb him, 
though everyone knows that his feeling about the Irish 
educational case is the nearest approach to a “‘ case of 
conscience” that this singularly non-moral personality 
has felt in the domain of politics. 


* * * * * 


In these hands, therefore, the situation rests. The 
more such men fail in the region of working politics, 
the more tenacious their hold on office becomes. The 
degradation of this type of officialism is apparent. 
Politics in the House have become the poorest kind of 
calculation. ‘‘ The Government will hang on if there’s 
a surplus.” ‘* The session is short, nothing critical will 
be tried, why should they go?” ‘* Chamberlain will 
not turn them out, because he sees that Protection will 
be snowed ander.” Or take the Redistribution problem. 
The Tory enemies of the Bill are not alarmed because 
they don't believe the Government means anything 
serious. Its friends are played with, and the notion of 
a Bill in 1906 is dangled before them in order to 
persuade them to keep the Ministry in power. When 
this combination meets any concrete force in politics— 
such as the Irish Unionists, whose creed, squalid as it 
is, is at least actual—a shock ensues. But it passes, 
and nullity rules once more. The one satisfactory 
feature of the situation is the steady decline in the 
Government’s majority and the uncompromising spirit 
of the Opposition. There lies the hope of a solution. 


* * % * * 


As for Mr. Balfour, he grows worse and worse. 
His opening speech on the Address was clever, in the 
sense of mere verbal adroitness and amusing play with 
the combative instincts of hisfollowing. But the succeed- 
ing efforts have been beneath contempt, both in form 
and in content. And they have failed to keep up the 
earlier impression of resourcefulness, the Irish dis- 
closures, in particular, have weighed him heavily down, 
for in that controversy, at least, the more serious 
side of his character has been touched. Throughout 
that episode his following remained cold to him, just as 
on the other side the re-awakening of this historic con- 
troversy has taught the Liberals some truths they were 
on the puint of forgetting. I fancy some of our Im- 
perialist friends who fancied that Ireland had at last 
become a practically submerged island have now dis- 
covered it again. And that is all to the good, 


CORRESPONDENCE, 
THE POST OFFICE SAVINGS’ BANK. 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. .; 


SIR,—May I protest against certain statements in your 
review of Mr. Marks’s “The Position of the Post Office 
Savings Bank”? Your reviewer alleges that “by a com- 
bination of recklessness, dishonesty, and sheer stupidity” 
the surplus assets in the Savings Bank have been converted 
(since 1899) into a deficiency of 11 millions. What are 
the facts? The bank is compelled to invest its deposits 
in Government securities, mainly Consols, z.e., to maintain 
the national credit. Consols have fallen from 111 to 89g 
owing to the war, hence the apparent “deficiency.” This is 
no fault of the bank. He then says that while the Post 
Office “drifted” the joint-stock banks braced themselves to 
meet the blow of the war by “lowering their rate of interest 
on deposits.” In reality they did just the reverse. The 
official “banker's deposit rate” in February, 1899, was 
11% per cent.; in February, 1900, it was 2% per cent. ; 
in February, 1901, it rose to 3 per cent., and after the war 
it naturally fell again, being now 1%. 

Why, again, does he say that the Post Office “pays 
an interest which spells ‘loss’ on every pound it receives,” 
when the actual rate works out at about f2 6s. 11d., and 
the Government cannot borrow in the open market even 
at £3? Every pound, in fact, is a distinct gain. 

To talk about a “balance-sheet” is mere nonsense, 
mischievous nonsense, which discourages saving among 
poor people, or makes them invest in rotten “ pension ” com- 
panies. Every Post Office investor lends to the Govern- 
ment, and has all the resources of the kingdom as security. 
—Yours, etc., }. B. ms 

[I did not impute to the misconduct of the Post Office 
Savings Bank, but to the misconduct of the Government, the 
fall of Consols, which has been so disastrous to the financial 
position of the Savings Bank. The Government is also re- 
sponsible for failing to meet the deficiency in the way pro- 
vided by 24 and 25 Vict. (1861), c. 14, s. 6, where it 
is laid down that in such a contingency “it shall be lawful 
for the Treasury to issue the amount of such deficiency out 
of the Consolidated Fund of the United Kingdom, or out of 
the growing produce thereof, and the Treasury shall certify 
such deficiency to Parliament.” 

The non-fulfilment of this obligation has had the result 
of enabling the Government to appear eleven millions richer 
than it actually is. Quoting Mr. Gladstone’s words (June 18, 
1880), we may add: “ This deficiency, in truth, is a conceded 
portion of the National Debt, of which the House takes no 
cognisance in the course of its ordinary proceedings, and 
it is never brought before it as a portion of the national 
obligations.” The country has had sufficient experience of 
Conservative finance to feel morally certain that as this 
concealment was the natural result, so it was the intention 
of the Government. 

This growing deficiency might have been checked by 
the proper method of a further reduction of the rate of inte- 
rest for deposits. A Select Committee in 1902 proposed a 
reduction of % per cent. ; the Government refused to carry 
out this recommendation. The refusal of the Government 
to provide against deficiency by either of these methods was 
followed by the passing of the clause exempting the Post 
Office Savings Bank from the obligation of publishing a 
balance-sheet. To “J. E. A.” a “balance-sheet” may be 
“ nonsense”; if so, why was it made an express condition of 
the original formation of the bank, and why did it. con- 
tinue operative for forty-two years before its publication was 
suddenly, discovered to be inconvenient ? 

“J. E. A.” seems to hold that it is the duty of the 
Government to offer to saving persons,a higher rate of inte- 
rest on better security than other banks can afford. This 
was not the view of, Mr. Gladstone. “It would be absurd for 
the Government and Parliament, even for the purpose of 
encouraging provident habits among the poor, to make the 
working classes of the country pensioners upon the FEx- 
chequer.” (April 8, 1861.) Mr. Gladstone’s objection .holds 
still more strongly when applied to the thrift of the wealthier 
classes. The assumption that the, Post Office Savings Bank 
is distinctively a poor man’s bank has been quite recently 
repudiated by Mr. Austen Chamberlain. “He thought it 
was a great mistake to assume that the money in these 
banks was wholly the money of poor people. On the con- 
trary a great deal of it was the money of the well-to-do, who 
had taken advantage of the raising of the amount that 
might be deposited in one year.” (March 15, 1904.)—THE 
REVIEWER. | 
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LITERATURE. 


‘““SIR PETER PAUL RUBENS: EQ. AUR.” 

N the Imperial Museum of Vienna hangs the portrait 

of an old, worn, disenchanted man. The texture 
of his flesh has lost its firmnéss, his skin its elasticity, 
his eyes their fire. His moustache still turns up, by 
habit, to the eyes, his scanty beard still prolongs the 
fine oval of the face. But the whole expression is one 
of weariness, of disillusion, of readiness for death and 
rest. If ever man were an extinct volcano, once 
spouting fire on all the country round but now cooling 
into silent ashes, we have one here. Nothing is left 
of what he was except a ghost of humour in the eyes 
and the wonderful frankness of this painted con- 
fession. For the portrait is that of Rubens, by 
himself, at sixty years of age. Most famous artists 
have escaped the great reaction. The buoyancy of 
middle age, if not that of youth, has accom- 
panied them to the end, and when not actually 
disabled by disease they have preserved conviction, 
hope, an outlook forward, until the final summons 
came. How was it that Rubens, the most vivacious 
and full-blooded of them all, could leave us such a record 
of himself as this? The answer to that question is to 
be found, perhaps, in a franker estimate of his character 
and gift than his biographers are apt to put forward. 

The great danger which besets the writer of an 
artist’s biography is that of falling into sheer panegyric. 
Before a fine work of art the temptation is almost 
irresistible to ascribe to its creator as comprehensive 
and well rounded an individuality as that of his crea- 
tion. The vitalising and completing power of genius 
is forgotten, and we gaily suppose the unity and force- 
fulness of his productions to be repeated in his own 
personality. The mistake is akin to that made when 
we imagine Shakespeare to have been a lawyer because 
his allusions to law are invariably apt and sound. We 
forget to allow for the genius which can use the one 
fact it knows in such a way as to suggest that all the 
other facts are at its finger ends. No doubt panegyrics 
are more agreeable to write, and sometimes to read, 
than many an honest attempt at a critical analysis. 
And yet, in a work of fiction, nothing seems to be more 
welcome than one of those minute studies of character 
which are resented in biography. Rubens affords a 
conspicuous instance of a man whose real individuality 
has been lost in an artificial one built up upon the most 
obvious characteristics of his art. The vivacity, 
exuberance, and audacity of his pictures have been 
read into his nature as a whole, and in the light 
of this presumption his doings as a_ diplo- 
matist, and in that most famous of his vé/es, the 
role of husband, have been interpreted. It is not, 
however, in the positive features of his art, but in the 
negative, that the secret of his career, with its curious 
combination of glory and failure, is to be read. 

As a painter, pure and simple, he has had no 
equal. With him emotions and ideas translated them- 
selves into colour with a spontaneity and luxurious full- 
ness reached by no one else. He thought, and spoke, 
and sang in paint ; a notion no sooner sprang into his 
head than it took on its appropriate expression in 
colour, movement, zmpasto. He knew neither effort 
nor control. His inspiration rose like the spouting of 
a geyser, and he never thought of curbing its flow, 


It spread over the channels open to it with the irre- 
sponsibility of water, and every check had to come 
from without. He never hesitated as to the formula 
for anything. The moment a theme was suggested he 
saw it translated into Rubens. He wasted no time in 
objective assimilations, but simply opened the flood- 
gates of his own individuality and gave you yet another 
projection of himself with the slightest of variations. 

Etymologically speaking, imagination is an objec- 
tive rather than a subjective quality. It is this gift 
which enables one to see rather than to feel, to realise 
conditions rather than to impose oneself, to live in an 
external although fancied mz/ieu rather than to reject 
externality altogether. In this sense Rubens had little 
imagination. His invention was copious, but it never 
looked outside a groove and seldom took much count 
of conditions. He could paint the ‘‘ Elevation of the 
Cross,” and in his desire for movement could 
commit the absurdity of making eight  enor- 
mously powerful men _ strain all their muscles 
to lift a burden not too great for half their number. 
This peculiar narrowness runs through all his work, 
and makes it more entirely subjective than that of any 
other artist of the first rank. Even Rembrandt was 
more objective than Rubens, for he at least controlled 
himself to an external aim on occasion, as when, for 
instance, he painted Hendrickje as Bathsheba one day 
and as the homeliest of Dutch domestics the next. 
The egoism—if I may use the word—of Rubens 
betrays itself in every feature. Without being a 
prude, one may find it curious that he was so ready 
to admit his public to a share of his joy in the youthfui 
beauty of his wife. His genius drew him in that direc- 
tion, and he never dreamt of hanging back. (Rem- 
brandt, you may say, did the same for Hendrickje, but 
he spared Saskia !) 

This peculiar egoism is repeated in the glimpses, 
very generous glimpses, we get of his private 
feelings, in his letters. He was an entirely amiable 
man, popular with his friends and apparently beloved 
by his wives and their relations—a good proof, the 
latter—but that did not prevent him from applying the 
test of his own desires to every course of action 
proposed. Read the letter in which he justifies 
his second marriage, and read it in the light of 
the ‘‘Chapeau de Paille,” or the ‘‘ Rape of the 
Sabines,” or the ‘‘ Raising of the Cross,” or the ‘‘ Coup 
de Lance,” or the ‘‘ Martyrdom of St. Liévin,” or the 
‘** Petite Pélisse,” and, I think, you will have the key 
to the remarkable combination of a magnificent 
exuberance with an almost dourgeozs intellectual nar- 
rowness which was the distinctive mark of Rubens. 

This narrowness would probably have led to 
his failure as a diplomatist, even if his anta- 
gonist had been someone less formidable than 
Richelieu. For of all human qualities the most indis- 
pensable, perhaps, to a special ambassador is a keen 
appreciation of conditions. Of this, few considerable 
men have had less than Rubens. His diplomacy, like 
his art, reposed on a vivid sense of his own intentions 
combined with a profound indifference to the pitfalls 
around him. He saw clearly what he wanted, but he 
had none of the diplomatist’s wary divination of the 
forces which might be working against him. In his 
game with Richelieu he began by showing his hand, 
and then waited for the Cardinal to play his, never 
guessing, apparently, that his opponent would use the 
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interval to doctor the pack. This want of externality 
characterised all that he did, and accounts at once for 
the extraordinary vivacity of his art, for the frankness 
of those revelations and illustrations which have 
scandalised some of his biographers, and for his non- 
success as a statesman. I remember when we once 
had a financial difficulty with one of the South 
American Republics, hearing a Frenchman say that our 
troubles would soon be over if we would only send 
‘‘un grand Lord et un petit Juif” to straighten them 
out. Perhaps the embassages of Rubens were arranged 
on that principle—‘‘un grand peintre et un petit 
commis.” If so, the ‘‘ petit commis” fulfilled his com- 
mission either very well or not at all, for the whole 
proceeding led to no visible result beyond the decora- 
tive presence of the great Fleming in Spain and 
England, while the affairs he was supposed to control 
arranged themselves beneath the surface. It was so 
unreasonable to suppose that an artist of Rubens’s 
particular bent could observe, adapt, and mani- 
pulate, that we cannot resist the conviction that 
he was intended to flatter the Stuart taste for art and 
splendour, while Charles and Buckingham and the 
Governess of the Netherlands were jockeyed by the 
Cardinal—and perhaps by Gerbier. 

Rubens’s last and most thorough biographer, Mr. 
Max Rooses,* sees in him an ambassador almost as 
gifted as the painter with which he was doud/é. To us, 
however, who are both posterity and foreigners, a 
clearer view may be permitted. We may be allowed 
to express our conviction that, from the first, no political 
success could be in store for the man whose outlook on 
art was that of Rubens, which brings us back to Art. 

The distinction of Rubens lies in his overpowering 
individuality. Putting aside some of our English 
painters of portraits and landscape, who did more work 
with their own hands than anyone else, his production 
is unrivalled in quantity. And yet between his earliest 
portraits, painted before the end of the sixteenth 
century, and the last things he finished, such as the 
half length of himself already described, the change is 
so slight that only the practised eye can see much 
difference. His development was continuous, and the 
specialist can easily arrange his work in chronological 
order ; but the changes from year to year are so infini- 
tesimal, and the painter’s esthetic personality remains 
so steadfast and unaffected from without, that the whole 
of his I don’t know how many thousands of pictures 
might have been painted in five years for any internal evi- 
dence they show to the contrary. The onemarked change 
is that brought about by his first sight of the Italian 
masters. Before 1600—when he first visited Italy— 
his conceptions had a formality and his execution a 
tightness which gradually disappeared in the light of 
Titian, Michelangelo, Raphael, and the other Southrons 
whose work he admired. Between such a picture as 
the famous group of philosophers in the Palazzo 
Pitti, and, say, the ‘‘ Rape of the Sabines,” in 
Trafalgar-square, there is little essential difference. 
Long years of technical experience breathe from 
the latter, but the pictorial notions and ideals 
have remained what they were a quarter of a 
century before. Rubens appeared, a complete and 
definite personality, on the threshold of the seven- 


* RuBeNs. By Max Rooses. Translated by Harold Child. 
Illustrated by over 350 reproductions of Rubens's works. Two 
vols, London: Duckworth and Co., 1904. £5 58. net. 





teenth century, and that personality remained almost 
unmodified till his death. He went to Italy, Spain, and 
England, and expanded with what he-saw. But he 
could not obey, he had no adaptability ; his notion of 
learning was not to submit but to capture. The 
‘*Triumph of Cesar,” in the National Gallery, 
shows his attitude towards other men. In Man- 
tegna’s “Triumph” he saw a bit of himself, 
and proceeded to free it from its Mantegnesque 
encumbrances. He was not interested in what the 
Paduan had to teach—he did not want to find 
out the secret of his impressiveness. He merely 
recognised a lost passage from his own imagination, 
and set himself to save it. It was the same with the 
other great Italians. He was fascinated by shadows of 
himself flitting among the gigantic figures of the 
Sistine ‘‘ Judgment,” and so he called them home. It 
was the same with Raphael, Tintoretto, even 
Leonardo. Titian he treated, indeed, with more 
respect, showing signs that in him he recog- 
nised a teacher as well as a mine of facts. But 
apart from the expansion, courage, and self-assertive- 
ness, brought about by the sight, in Italy, of what art 
had been, Rubens was the self-contained and self- 
sufficing artist, going his own way and converting 
human emotion and historical fact into terms of 
himself, from the day he left the studio of Van 
Veen to that on which he registered the dull eyes and 
drooping cheeks of his premature old age. 
WALTER ARMSTRONG. 





THE ART OF THE VENETIAN DECLINE.* 


UAVE MARI MAGNO! The decline of a State 

or nation is a pleasant thing to contemplate from 

a distance, though it may be doubted whether the 

folk who spend their time in such pleasures have not 

themselves passed the meridian. Rising States and 

rising men have no time to moralise or to look back ; 
their faces are set steadily forward. 

We may thus still be thankful that the craze for 
the products of the eighteenth century on the continent 
has taken no deep root among us. Nevertheless that 
century’s heritage, though consisting in the main 
of frayed and gimcrack elegance, contains certain gems 
in the mass of its litter that deserve a better environ- 
ment. In France by the side of the trivialities of 
Boucher and his satellites there lived the strong and 
sober art of Chardin, an art typical of the logical good 
sense of the mass of the French nation, which time 
after time has saved it from the folly or the frenzy of 
those in power. So in the Venice of Gozzi and 
Casanova we have a group of artists who were artists 
indeed, artists whom the license of the age touched but 
could not ruin—Canaletto, Guardi, and Tiepolo. 

Tiepolo, by far the greatest and most gifted of the 
three, appears as one exactly fitted to adorn the 
palaces of the prodigal and the churches of the 
unbelieving, but his glittering captains and coquettish 
saints are not the mere empty dravura of a skilful hand 
directed by an unthinking head, but the deliberate if 
perversely ornate achievement of a genius which in 
itself was no less splendidly inventive and even more 
fluently accomplished than that of his great predecessor 
Paul Veronese. 





* FRANCESCO GUARDI. By George A.Simonson. London: 
Methuen and Co, £2 2s. net. 
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The name of Longhi is often made prominent as if 
he had a place among the representative artists of 
Venice, but his promineuce will not stand the ordeal of 
sober examination. Even by the side of his contem- 
poraries he cuts but a poor figure. What comparison 
can there be between Longhi’s amusing ill-drawn and 
ill-painted trifles with the wealth of creation in design 
and in colour, and the supreme technical mastery that 
Tiepolo shows in the Palazzo Labia? Taking lower 
ground, can Longhi stand the test of comparison with 
the Dutch painters of genre, with Chardin, or with our 
own Hogarth? The very thought is absurd. Longhi’s 
subjects make him an interesting illustrator of the 
costumes and habits of his age, but as an artist pure 
and simple he hardly exists. 

Now Canaletto and Guardi, though their subject 
matter is limited, are artists who, if judged by their 
peers, must always have a definite niche in the temple 
of fame. Canaletto is the more troublesome personage 
of the two, because his works are commonly confused 
with those of Bernardo Bellotto, and also because the 
character even of those that should most definitely be 
his varies incredibly. At one time, as in his large view 
at Trafalgar-square, of the building which is now the 
Accademia, in the exquisite Venice picture at Oxford, 
and in several of the famous series at Windsor he 
appears an absolute master of his subject and his 
materials. Often he is represented by works executed 
in England which are hack paintings of the most 
stupid and empty kind. Are we to think, as the most 
modern of his critics seem to think, that the Canaletto 
who came to England was not the Canaletto who made 
a reputation in Venice, but merely an understudy ? 
The idea is possible and plausible. On the other hand, 
in the large series of his works at Windsor, and even 
in the far smaller collection at Trafalgar-square, it is 
possible to trace a steady and uninterrupted decadence, 
a decadence so continuous and so gradual that it is 
difficult anywhere to mark the sharp rupture which 
would have been inevitable had the existing pictures 
been the work of two different men. 

The work of Guardi is surrounded by none of 
these perplexities. Here and there Mr. Simonson notes 
evidence of collaboration with Canaletto, but in one 
case at least—that of the picture of the Scuola of San 
Rocco in the National Gallery—the evidence will not 
commend itself to any thoroughly equipped judge of 
painting. Guardi’s life, however, has hitherto been 
something of a mystery, and this mystery Mr. Simonson 
has to some extent cleared up by the discovery of 
several original documents, not individually of great 
importance, but sufficient as a foundation upon which 
to establish the main facts of Guardi’s obscure career. 

The book is thus of undeniable value as history 
and will remain so, although we may not attach equal 
value to it as criticism. Too much time is spent on 
repeating fairly well-known facts about Venetian //es 
and too little to considering the artistic attitude and 
aptitude of the painter. Even in the choice of plates 
(which, by the way, are printed in a tint which does 
not suggest that Guardi was a fine colourist) the 
interest of the topographer and the archzologist seems 
to prevail and not that of the artist. 

Now Guardi was always an artist, even when paint- 
ing a formal procession or a formal group of buildings, 
but his characteristic talent is best seen where his 
fancy has the most free play, when he paints the 


familiar surroundings of the Piazza in the uncertain 
and momentary light of storm, or when he spreads an 
expanse of turquoise sky behind some lonely church or 
ruined tower seen far away over the lagoon. The 
little sketch on the screen at Trafalgar-square 
in which two gondoliers urge their craft for- 
ward desperately as if fleeing from the menacing 
loneliness of the air and the water about them, seems 
to have more of the true spirit of art and of landscape 
than his more imposing views of Venetian buildings 
under which their butterfly inhabitants throng so 
naturally. This formal side of Guardi’s art is surely an 
inheritance from the more earthy Canaletto. The 
Guardi one likes to remember, the Guardi whose work 
one would wish to possess, is the Guardi who antici- 
pates the dainty caprice and delicate romantic sugges- 
tiveness which the nocturnes and the etchings and the 
lithographs of Whistler have revived for us. 
C. J. HOLMEs. 





LA PRIMAVERA. 
“ANDRO BOTTICELLI is the very spirit of 
Spring in Florentine art, he represents for us 
the merry month of May when we have the foretaste 
of summer in his splendour that makes us doubt 
whether we do not prefer the joys of expectation : 
‘* For ever warm and still to be enjoyed ” 
to the joys of realization so soon to pass away. 

Sandro’s was the art that blossomed in its beauty, 
like the many-flowered narcissus powdered over the 
fields in the early year. It grew on land fertilized by 
the blustering winds of the Pollaiuoli and the showers 
sweet of that old pagan Fra Filippo Lippi, the frozen 
Byzantine winter utterly driven away. 

Sandro’s gentle ladies of the youngest age, debonair 
and dainty, are dressed already in light summer gowns, 
sometimes embroidered with flowers of varied design, 
sometimes so light and airy that they need no ornament 
save the fair forms they reveal. He gives us fields full 
of fair flowers and trees of early blossoms. Everythiug 
outlined and drawn with his lovely singing line, that 
grows through and around all the composition like the 
forms of buds bursting into leaf or opening flowers. 

It was well, therefore, that he should have painted 
for us ‘‘Spring”—‘‘The Spring”—happily still in 
Florence in the Accademia. A picture like a Chaucer 
dream of fair women. This ‘‘ Spring” of Botticelli’s 
is a master work indeed, one of the few pieces painted 
under the most favourable star, when patron, subject, 
painter, and his power in art all worked together for 
our good. It is a finality; no man now need touch the 
subject again, it has been done for always. This gracious 
painting is full of sweet airs, all over blossoms like a 
meadow in the season. ‘‘ More flowers . . . as in the 
welkene sterris be.” The grass and the ladies’ charm- 
ing gowns are powdered with them, all outlined exqui- 
sitely by the master’s lovely line, individual, clear, and 
well designed, yet true as those more naturalistic 
flowers in the frame of the ‘‘ Adoration of the Kings” by 
Gentile da Fabriano in the same rich gallery. Botticelli’s 
flowers are far more noble in the rendering of the forms. 

She glides forth, the fair-haired Spring, like 
Chaucer’s Canace : 

‘* Arayed after the lusty sesoun soote 
Lightly for to play, and walk on foote, 


Nought but with five or six of hir meyne ; 
And in a trench fer in the park goth sche.” 


Spring is followed by ‘‘ Flora and Zephirus, they 
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two that make flowers grow,” and before her gothe three 
Graces dancing their stately round and recalling the 
antique group in the Opera del Duomo at Siena. In 
front of all the Medici Prince, as Mercury, with the 
touch of his wand gilds the leaves of the 


‘“* Many grene greves 
Or thikke of trees, so ful of leves 
And every tree stoode by hymselve 
Fro other, wele ten fete or twelve 
Clean without bough or stikke.’ 


Through the dark wood they come to the bower of 
Venus in the midst of her garden of delights, the glory 
of her city, the fairest lady of Florence. No other 
lady save our Gloriana in the West ever received more 
graceful homage. 

The full story of the painting of this picture and 
the patron’s scheme is given in Mrs. Ady’s new book 
on Sandro Botticelli,* with a good understanding of the 
people of the period and their masks and poems. This 
handsome, well-illustrated book gives us in a very 
clear form all that is known of Botticelli, and takes us 
back to the times in which he lived with historical 
skill. It will be very welcome to the many who love 
Sandro Botticelli in these days; I suppose he 
was never so much appreciated as he is now, 
even in the most successful period of his life. 
He was forgotten for more than three hundred 
years, but has now been reinstated high on the steps 
leading up to the throne in the temple of Art. He has 
been worshipped by zsthetes on the one hand and by 
artists and scientific critics on the other hand. Perhaps 
the revival of the fame of Botticelli is the best thing the 
wsthetic movement ever did. Following Ruskin’s advice, 
he was worshipped with deep devotion, sometimes no 
doubt foolishly, when poor examples of the school 
were more admired than the master’s own works. 
Even now photographs of his less-important Madonnas 
are seen more often than those of his greater 
pictures. The illustrations of Mrs. Ady’s book 
furnish me with an example. There is a full-page 
illustration of the Madonna of S. Barnaba, the 
master’s dullest picture, in the Accademia of Florence, 
and only a very small illustration in the text of the 
masterpiece, the Madonna with the two Saint Johns, in 
Berlin. There is no doubt a sufficient reason for this, 
but it is not an artistic one. The study of the inferior 
works and school pieces maybe necessary, but it should 
be kept in due proportion ; a painter is much wronged 
by our giving undue importance to his less-admirable 
productions. There are still some people who have 
studied art, and especially certain painters, who will 
tell you they do not care for Botticelli, he is too senti- 
mental ; they will use even an uglier word ; but if you 
take the trouble to find out which are the works 
they dislike so much you will often discover 
that they have in their minds some false piece 
or poor work, that belongs more to the historical 
museum of art than to the gallery of masterpieces., 
And if you will further trouble, as I have done, te 
drag the objector before a master work of the great 
artist so summarily condemned, and make him look at 
it, you will make an easy convert. ‘‘Oh, I had no 
idea he could do anything like this. Why, I thought he 
could not draw!” 

The master works of Botticelli are few: First and 
greatest of all the three splendid frescoes in the 





*Tue Lire AND ART OF SANDRO BOTTICELLI, By Julia 
Cartwright (Mrs, H. Ady). London: Duckworth. 21s, net. 





Sistine Chapel, still too much neglected. Even in this 
book we should like to have seen many more illustra- 
tions of the details of these masterpieces ; every head 
is worth study, such real portrait character as they 
possess has never been united with so much splendour 
of flowing line. Again, the grace of the tender 
pastorals and the early scenes from the life of Moses 
can be much better understood when photographed in 
detail. Botticelli never again reached to the heights of 
mastery he attained in these frescoes. We can well be- 
lieve Vasari when he tells us that he excelled all the 
masters who were working with him in the Sistine 
Chapel. 

The great Saint Augustine in Ognissanti, with 
the whirl of thought in his alert and intellectual face, is 
another master-work that invites deep study. What 
are all the beautiful and scientific instruments and 
books in the background? Did they belong toa student 
of the house of Vespucci ? 

‘The Adoration of the Kings,” from Santa Maria 
Novella and now in the Ufizzi, contains more portraits 
again, but on a small scale and finished almost in minia- 
ture. All the Medici in their finest clothes are there, 
a wonderful patchwork of brilliant colours dominated 
by Botticelli’s cherry red and dark moss green upon a 
neutral ivory ground. Notwithstanding their small 
size, the heads in this picture have a fine freedom of 
style. The Star from the East hovering over the holy 
group does not, as Mrs. Ady says, pour a flood of 
light on the Holy Family. It is a golden star with 
golden rays indeed, and is naturally at the top of the 
picture, but the figures are all carefully lighted from 
the side, and not from the top. 

‘“The Coronation of the Madonna,” in the 
Accademia, is indeed a really great work, and, like the 
frescoes, may be studied in the minutest detail and will 
gain by it. The choir of angels singing and dancing 
in a ring round the Holy Father and the Madonna is 
the most beautiful that even Botticelli ever painted. This 
foreshortened ring of angels melts in and out of the 
golden rays streaming from the heavenly group, the 
rays in the distance passing over and in front of the 
angels farthest off, giving an effect of golden 
atmosphere very original, almost an impressionistic 
view of heaven. I cannot quite understand Mrs. Ady’s 
account of this part of the picture on page 141: ‘‘ One 
blue-robed seraph, borne heavenwards by the irresistible 
might of love, darts up to Mary’s side and seems to 
claim a share in her joy and triumph.” There is an 
angel who appears between the two principal figures 
in the midst of the light and with golden rays passing 
over him to put him in his proper place in the distance. 
I do not know if he is the ‘‘ seraph” alluded to, but he 
is really a continuation of the ring of angels dancing 
around the throne hand in hand. 

‘* Una rota si fa in cielo.” 

Mrs. Ady also, on page 141, in describing the 
beautiful predella of this picture, says the Saint John 
‘* walks ” by the sea-shore on the rocky isle of Patmos, 
rapt in his vision. As I remember, the Saint is s¢éing 
in a very curled-up position writing in a book, with 
energy. Perhaps ‘‘ walks” is a misprint for ‘‘ sits.” It 
was unkind of Mrs. Ady to quote Ruskin’s description 
of the ‘‘ Fortitude,” where he talks of the ‘‘sword” 
in her hand, and at the same time, to put 
an admirable illustration so near it, showing that she 
holdsa mace. Ruskin is reported to have said that it 
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took him ten years to recognise that Botticelli’s 
“Magnificat” was the finest religious picture in the 
world, and that one of his pupils had learnt so much 
from him that he recognised this at once. The master 
was nine years better than the pupil at any rate; but 
neither of them seems to have seen that there was a 
finer Botticelli on the same wall, ‘‘ The Madonna of 
the Pomegranate,” and in a much better state. The truth 
is that Botticelli never became a religious painter until 
after 1491, and these early Madonna pictures by the 


master are no more religious than those of his master, 


Filippo Lippi; they were painted for a religious pur- 
pose perhaps, but the painter made them just as nice 
and pretty as he could. The smile on the face of his 
Madonna is the same smile that we see on the face of 
his ‘* Venus” and his ‘‘ Spring.” The gentle Botti- 
celli smile is the very reverse of the mystical smile of 
Leonardo. Botticelli’s smile is of an inward thought- 
fulness and expectancy, innocence and wonder at the 
beautiful world. It is like the face of a little child before 
us. Whilst Leonardo’s smile is full of the mystery of 
knowledge and numbers upon numbers of experiences 
from the beginning of the world, and knows more than 
we do; we feel like ignorant children before it. 

Mrs. Ady does not do justice to Botticelli’s 
great master, Fra Filippo. His religion was a pagan 
love of all the good of this life, I acknowledge, but it 
is not true that Fra Filippo ‘‘ never troubled his head 
with problems of form and perspective.” The legend of 
Fra Filippo is somewhat too flippant; he was a good 
and earnest artist, whatever else he may have been, 
as his frescoesin Prato abundantly prove. The interior 
of the church in the fresco of the burial of Saint Stephen 
is a very fine perspective, and the figures and architec- 
ture are noble both in form and drawing, and make one 
understand Michael Angelo’s praise of the master. We 
must not judge the Florentines by their easel pictures, 
such as we see in galleries, but ‘by their large frescoes. 
They treated their easel pictures in a lighter and more 
playful manner, following a sort of miniature tradition 
in them. Easel pictures are always behind the large 
frescoes in painting development, old-fashioned as it 
were. All the large problems and new ideas and most 
of their highest thoughts were left for the fresco 
work, 

I do not think we may claim any of the merit for 
the ‘‘light and graceful steps of the girl Salome as 
she dances before Herod” in the Prato fresco for Botti- 
ceili. Although he was Fra Filippo’s apprentice when 
the work was painted: he may have learnt from it. 
Fra Filippo shows us just as graceful forms and move- 
ments in the great fresco of the ‘‘ Coronation of the 
Madonna” in the Duomo at Spoleto. As Mrs. Ady 
justly says on page 18, they ‘‘ bear a striking resem- 
blance to Botticelli’s own creations,” although we 
know Botticelli was not with his master at Spoleto at 
all. The simple truth is that Botticelli got this quality 
of graceful movement from his master Fra Filippo 
Lippi. 

The very beautiful colour scheme Botticelli used 
was the direct result of the influence of his second 
school, that of the Pollaiuoli. The origin of the ivory- 
carnation, transparent brown, cherry red, and especi- 
ally the rich dark moss-green, that enables us to know 
his pictures afar off, may be seen in ‘‘ The Annuncia- 
tion” by Piero Pollaiuolo in Berlin and the little 
‘** Daphne” in the National Gallery. Botticelli’s colour 
is so very beautiful that we really ought to talk of it 
more, but he being a Florentine it is the fashion only 
to look at his form. The colour in his frescoes at the 
Vatican stands out in its beauty from all the master- 
pieces near, even as the form does, and he uses gold in 
his work perfectly ; his art is just developed rightly to 
receive it. 

The influence of the antique upon Botticelli is very 
typical of the Renaissance. Several well-known figures 
are drawn after old statues, and yet they are quite 


difficult to recognise, as Botticelli transformed them 
so completely to his own use. It would have been 
instructive to have had illustrations of the originals 
from which the master took some of his figures to 
compare with the pictures in this book. Amongst 
many examples of his use of the antique are: the boy 
with the snake and the bunch of grapes in the 
‘* Temptation” in the Sistine Chapel, trom the ‘‘ Girl 
with the Snake” now in the Capitoline Museum, and 
the “Venus in the Ufizzi,” from the ‘‘ Venus dei 
Medici” in the same gallery. 

Mrs. Ady’s account of the celebrated tournament 
in front of Santa Croce and of La Bella Simonetta and 
all the doings of the Medici family is full of charming 
history, and helps us very much to realise the Florence 
for which Botticelli worked and in which Burne-Jones 
desired to live. It is not the real Florence of the 
painter's workshops, however, but Florence on her 
festal days, in her finest clothes, that we see in all these 
masterpieces ; a very different place, as we may realize 
perhaps from our Vasari. 

In the description of the ‘‘Mars and Venus” in 
the National Gallery the god is said to have an ‘‘ olive” 
complexion. To me he is almost fair, and the laughing 
fawn-child who peeps out from under his arm naturally 
does not produce the ‘‘ least effect ””upon the sleeping 
god, for the little rogue creeps carefully through the 
rigid cuirass upon which the lover leans. 

I hardly think the trees in the background of the 
“ Adoration of the Shepherds” in the National Gallery 
can properly be described as ‘‘ pine” trees, 
they are much too like the trees in the back- 
ground of ‘The Spring.” This ‘‘ Adoration ” 
is Botticelli’s finest religious: picture, and with his 
‘*Pietas” in Munich and Milan form his only really 
religious message ; they belong to the period of the 
Savonarola movement, of which Mrs. Ady gives a very 
sympathetic account. Savonarola and his Piagnoni or 
snivellers, like Cromwell and his psalm-singing soldiers, 
had a fatal influence on art and on all artists who 
touched them ; but perhaps Botticelli soothed his last 
years with the voice of the revivalist, and was enabled 
to forget that his Spring had passed away, that blazing 
summer had come, and that he was no more to be 
regarded. Like Carpaccio at Venice, he was passed 
in the race, and, like a beaten runner, he lagged further 
and further behind. His work grew more and more 
mannered and out of date, until at last we see him 
sitting, with all his finery thrown aside, outside the 
narrow door of the Palace of Art, like the pathetic 
figure in the Pallavicini picture, or limping on two 
crutches to the Duomo, to see bright visions of Dante 
and Beatrice in the dark vault. 

CHARLES HOLRoyp. 





THE HYPNEROTOMACHIA POLIPHILI AND ITS 
CHARACTER. 


Tue FACSIMILE OF THE HYPNEROTOMACHIA PoOLIPHILI. London: 


Methuen. £3 3s. net. 

THE publishers are to be congratulated on this facsimile 
of the Hypnerotomachia. The printing is good, the repro- 
duction, on the whole, is excellent. It counts as a notable 
effort to make accessible the most harmonious volume ever 
printed, for the Hypnerotomachia is the flower of the 
Italian presses. In this work the several composing elements 
—the build, decoration, and the dainty illustration—each 
touches what is very like perfection; and they are so com- 
bined that the result is unsurpassed. 

Other noble volumes of the Renaissance—Diirer’s Life 
of the Virgin or Holbein’s exquisite Dance of Death, 
for instance—though harmonious enough and unequalled 
in their way, achieve a different order of success; they in- 
terest one as a gallery of pictures by a great master. In the 
/1ypnerotomachia the effect is different; it has the beauty 
we might admire in a delicate piece of architecture. The 
books illustrated by Diirer or by Holbein express the 
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genius of aman. The Hypnerotomachia is less intense in 
its appeal ; it is typical of a phase of artistic thought, typi- 
cal of an enchanted period, and if it was popular in its 
time as a sort of repository of neo-classical invention, it 
appeals to us for a different reason—for the expression not 
of a fashion but of a mood which may never occur again. 
It is local, Italian; it belongs to a charmed moment in 
the youth of our civilisation. 

The author, Francesco Colonna, in his cell in the con- 
vent of SS. Giovanni e Paolo, is responsible for the publica- 
tion of a work which, in its aspect, is all Spring. 

I have compared this book to a dainty piece of archi- 
tecture. That is not all, it suggests:also a garden 
dotted with fragments and relics of an enchanted past. Its 
effect is really that of some little palace of art standing in 
its own grounds. Is Francesco Colonna responsible for 
this? He wished merely for an accompaniment to his 
half-pedantic, half-childish idyll, and we have forgotten 
him for the dainty setting. In temper his narrative be- 
longed to that portion of the Renaissance which has be- 
come obsolete, which remains essentially medieval, de- 
spite its neo-classicism—for two of the tiresome fairy god- 
mothers at the birth of ;the Renaissance, “ Pedantry” and 
“ Allegory,” had combined to make the work ; but two others 
came to bring their gifts, the fairy “Harmony” and the 
fairy “Charm.” 

If the illustrations and decorations of the Hypneroto- 
machia are typical of a period, are they typical of Venize? 
I think not. In Venetian art we are unprepared for the 
temper they reveal. The kind of half-childish pantheism 
which characterises them is singular; yet, if we find evi- 
dence of a similar vein of thought in the work of the Floren- 
tine craftsman and artisan, we shall not recognise this 
spirit in the books and booklets issued by the Florentine 
presses. Florence, the home of the Renaissance, the city 
of the humanists, lags in the value and importance of her 
output in the history of printing. Venice, benefiting by her 
cosmopolitanism, takes the lead in all matters concerning 
the build and making of books ; she owes to her powers of 
absorption her two greatest designers of type, a German 
anda Frenchman. We must not be surprised if her greatest 
triumph in book illustration comes to us with an unex- 
pected quality and something foreign in invention and 
temper. 

The dominant influences in contemporary Venetian 
art were unsuited to the inventive qualities required in the 
illustrator; the Vivarini are laggards in an icebound pic- 
torial convention. Till late in life John Bellini hardly stoops 
to romance and the idyll. The illustrations in the Hypnero- 
tomachia are in a mood which was not as yet Venetian. 
The book is printed in 1499 at the expense of Leonardo 
Crasso, a Veronese, and the aim of the work focusses for 
us an effort at classical reconstruction which might have 
been contemplated in Florence, Padua, or Verona; it even 
reflects that more playful and pagan mood of the early 
Renaissance, and Venice had remained a laggard in all the 
ideals of the movement. If the Hypnerotomachia is typical 
of Italy, Venice for centuries had been too busy and too 
cosmopolitan to remember that she was Italian; she was 
foreign in temper to the intellectual fervour and the fervent 
refinement which characterised Florence, remaining rich 
but provincial; in most things she had been a borrower, 
for Venetian architecture had caught its local colour from 
the East, her painting accepts recruits even from the North ; 
belated and conservative, she is the last centre to become 
influenced by the Renaissance. She takes her revenge, 
however, in the sudden output of her splendid presses, in 
her sudden later development in the art of painting. Twenty 
years are sufficient ; and if Venice is the last to be touched 
by the spirit of the Renaissance, she is the last centre in 
which it loves to linger on and on, in a prolonged after- 
math of art. The Hypfnerotomachia is therefore the first 
obvious sign that the Renaissance is at home in Venice; it 
is the most typical Italian bodk which expresses its spirit. 
It is in Venice also that we will find the last volume which 
is stamped by artistic merit: it is the Cento Favole Morali 


written and illustrated by Verdizotti under the lingering 
influence of Titian. 

For one reason or another Venice became the home 
of printing; her printers find and establish the standard 
of excellence in all the arts which go to make a book. We 
owe the shaping of the definite Roman type we still use to 
Giovanni Spira and to Jenson; we owe to Aldus the Italic 
type and the invention of the small “intimate” editions 
wherein the art of printing leaves the desk and lectern to 
follow us into our homes, and The Dream of Polifilus, pub- 
lished by him, remains the standard or “ canon” for a book 
beautiful in type, decoration, and picture, and in the co- 
ordination of each part to each by an indwelling element 
of harmony. 

Who was the maker of the charming illustrations and 
designs? The question is still unanswered. Our know- 
ledge of Venetian art enables us to dismiss Bellini, or, 
indeed, anyone absolutely under his influence. Dr. Lipp- 
mann’s suggestion that the author was Barbari must also 
be abandoned (the style or mannerisms of this artist are 
too well known). I incline to think that we must seek outside 
Venice for the spirit and the hand to which we owe these 
cuts—that several other designs related to them which appear 
in the Venetian presses about 1493 are by the same hand. 
The border to the Lucianus published by Bevilaqua; 
the frontispiece to the Zerence of 1497 by Simon da Leure, 
above all the pictures in the famous border of the Herodotus 
of 1494, and the rather uncouth designs in the Fasciculus 
Medicine of 1493 (allowance being made in this case for 
the scale of these last cuts) present common characteristics : 
note the treatment of the architecture, the facial types of 
the men, and the ornamental details—all these present 
a set of conventions which would haunt one of those later 
provincial imitators of Mantegna’s prints, little masters 
like Mocetto or, better still, that imitator of Mantegna’s 
“ Bacchanals” and “ Triumphs” who passes under the name 
of the Master of the Rosebery Sketch-book, and who was 
some craftsman probably from Verona. I had imagined that 
Mocetto’s windows in SS. Giovanni e Paolo might fur- 
nish a clue. It was from that place probably that the 
author of the Hypnerotomachia supervised the publication 
of his book. I admit that these woodcuts are in pure out- 
line and not shaded diagonally, like the known work of 
the two minor artists I have mentioned ; but the convention 
and limitations of the Venetian block-cutter have supervened 
between the drawings and the prints. I am disinclined 
towards Mocetto as their author. I am, in fact, disin- 
clined to any name, but not to my ascription of a foreign 
origin to some of the better and more classical Venetian 
woodcuts, probably those in the Hypnerotomachia ; 1 think 
we are nearer the temper in which these illustrations were 
done when we quite forget the schools of the Vivarini or of 
Bellini—in fact, all the pietistic work which was then 
current in Venetian painting, and think of some cross- 
current from Verona touching Venice. 

CHARLES RICKETTS. 





TINTORET. 
TinToRETTO. Newnes’s Art Library. G, Newnes. 3s. 6d. net. 


TuIs book contains a very good selection from Tintoret’s 
pictures, though perhaps rather too many of the mechanical 
decorations in the Doge’s Palace are reproduced. One at 
least of these might have been left out for the wonderful 
Magdalen in the Scuola di San Rocco. There is no need 
to say again how excellent is the idea of the series, and in 
this case it has been as well carried out as it could be under 
great difficulties. A small photograph of the Miracle of 
St. Mark is hardly more adequate than one of a volcanic 
eruption ; but at least it quickens the memory of a master- 
piece, and that is all one can ask of it. The introduction 
of Mrs. Arthur Bell, if not very profound in criticism, is 
simply written and free from irrelevancies. It also contains 
most of the interesting facts that are known about Tintoret. 

Tintoret has always perplexed the critics, and even the 
painters. They suspect something unsound even in his 
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triumphs. Not merely speed but haste appears to have 
been a necessary condition of his production. There is 
something unstable and momentary in his compositions. 
Titian’s “ Bacchus and Ariadne” is a tumultuous work, but 
the tumult is as permanent as if it were carved in marble. 
You can imagine the whole riot of the Massacre of the 
Innocents rushing away like a herd of galloping horses or 
the finale of a symphony. Tintoret often seems to give the 
movement but not the substance of life; and at his worst 
he is flimsier than any other great painter. The stories 
told about him, as well as the abundance of his works, prove 
that he was possessed by an itch to paint. He could not, 
like Titian, wait upon his inspiration, and, when it flagged, 
occupy himself with some mechanical but necessary task. 
His method of work presumed an inspiration that never 
flagged ; that is to say, it presumed an impossibility. His 
execution became more and more that of an improviser, 
a kind of sweeping shorthand, the object of which was to 
fling upon the canvas the dissolving glories and furies of a 
momentary inspiration. He had, no doubt, the “ lust of 
finishing,” and also the lust of beginning. He would not, 
one may imagine, lay by a canvas for a more fortunate 
hour, and he would scamp even a masterpiece in his eager- 
ness to start upon another. 


But it is no use wishing a great man had been different 
from what he was. Tintoret, like Mozart and Shelley, 
was born to create in haste, and we may be sure that if 
he had drilled himself into a slow worker he would have 
been false to himself. His was a headlong imagina- 
tion, that kindled with its own velocity and expressed 
itself in rushing strokes of paint no less than in rushing 
forms. In his manner of work, in the nature of the emo- 
tions he expressed, and in his ambitions he was strangely 
unlike most of the great Venetians. They were methodi- 
cal, concerned always with what appealed to the eyes, 
and careful not to attempt impossibilities. Tintoret had 
none of the commonsense of Venice. He was always 
aiming at impossibilities. When he wrote upon his 
studio wall “The colour of Titian and the drawing of 
Michael Angelo,” he set up for himself a very formula 
of impossibility, for the extreme beauties of colour and 
drawing are incompatible. Yet the attempt to combine 
them was not enough for him. He was inspired, perhaps 
by Parmigiano, with the ambition to complicate his art 
yet further with great contrasts of light and shade. He 
was to forestall Rembrandt, in fact, besides reconciling 
Michael Angelo and Titian. He had, therefore, a more 
complete pictorial ambition than any other great painter, 
and behind this overweening pictorial ambition lay 
another ambition, not pictorial at all. Tintoret, though 
he could do as much with paint as any master, perhaps 
more, was yet possessed by an imagination too troubled, 
too instant, and too complex, to find a complete expres- 
sion in paint. Like Rembrandt, he was often too deeply 
moved by his subject to make a work of temperate and 
balanced beauty out of it. He felt it as a man, as a 
poet, almost as a musician, and he struggled to make 
paint do the work of all the arts, and more even than all 
the arts could do. This exacting imagination of his, no 
doubt, was what drove him to attempt the union of pic- 
torial incompatibles; colour, drawing, light and shade, 
all carried to their highest power, and all working to- 
gether, were not enough to give vent to the visions and 
passions and surging music of his brain. His senses were 
as rich and strong as any Venetian’s, and he expressed 
them in a colour that almost outdoes Titian’s ; but through 
his senses his mind worked with a furious energy that 
could not be satisfied with the vagueness of pure colour, 
and must express itself, like Michael Angelo’s, in the 
energy of form—while the literary and poetic part of 


his imagination threw the romance of masses of 


light and shade over the whole. For an example of 
his vast ambitions, one may compare his “ Presentation of 
the Virgin,” an early work, with Titian’s. Titian’s picture, 
but for the tenderly imagined figure of the little Virgin, ap- 
peals altogether to the eye. It is an arrangement of 


pleasant landscape, stately buildings, and comely men 
and women, the forerunner of the magnificent pageants of 
Veronese. ‘Tintoret’s Virgin is certainly borrowed from 
‘Titian’s. She has the same smallness and weakness, the 
same unquestioning childish confidence. But Tintoret is 
possessed by a sense of the contrast between these and the 
magnitude of her destiny; and out of this idea, more 
poetic than pictorial, he has made the picture. An enor- 
mous flight of steps, sparkling with studs of gold, runs up 
the middle of it. A gigantic high priest glittering with 
gold and jewels, stands at the top, and towards him ad- 
vances the little Virgin, her halo shining against a flushed 
sunset sky. Below stands a woman of great stature holding 
a child bv the hand and pointing towards the Virgin, as 
if to show the triumph of her sex ; while in a deep shadow 
to the left of the steps, dim figures, burdened with an 
obscure trouble like that which broods over the shapes 
of San Lorenzo, crouch and peer out of the darkness at 
the Virgin above them. ‘Tintoret has tried to paint, not 
a mere pageant, but a most portentous moment in the 
history of the world. No one can doubt that he placed 
those peering figures in the darkness as symbols of the faiths 
and empires of the past, already, “like wrecks in a dis- 
solving dream,” conscious of their approaching superses- 
sion and gazing in dumb wonder at the simplicity and 
weakness of the symbol of what was to supersede them. 
This interpretation is not an arbitrary fancy. It, or 
something like it, comes to the mind of everyone who 
looks at the picture; and Tintoret could not have made 
the meaning so clear in paint, except by a combination 
of all means of expression. Without that richness of 
colout he could not have expressed the splendour that is 
passing away, or the splendour to come; without that 
energetic drawing he could not’ have charged his figures 
in the darkness with their brooding, threatened power. 
Without the poetic contrast of that light and shade the 
whole composition would have lost its meaning. The 
picture has not the quiet certain mastery of Titian’s. To 
draw in a lustrous darkness figures full of ideal signifi- 
cance, and yet to give them all the substance and ease of 
life, was beyond the power even of Tintoret. ‘The forms, 
though they express with immense power the ideas with 
which they are charged, and at the same time keep their 
place in the picture, are somewhat summary and unsubstan- 
tial. They, and indeed every figure in the picture, except 
the Virgin, look like pure creations of the painter's fancy 
unfortified by any study from life. No doubt Tintoret was 
afraid that too many faces taken from models might be 
discordant with his ideas. But if nothing in the picture 
is worked out with the thoroughness and certainty of 
Titian, yet powers are employed upon it such as no other 
master has ever exercised in combination, and they are 
employed with overwhelming success. Some of Titian’s 
pictures seem to be perfect. Everything in them is 
carried as far as it can be, considering the condition of 
the whole. There is scarcely one of Tintoret’s master- 
pieces but suggests that it might have been better. Yet, 
who could have bettered it? Who could even have con- 
ceived it, and carried it so far, except Tintoret ? And the 
scope of his ambitions is equalled by the variety of his 
achievements. He was first of all a Venetian, and he 
could paint pure Venetian pictures like the “Milky Way ” 
in the National Gallery with a glory and luxury of colour 
like Titian’s. But he was a pureVenetian only when the 
subject was suited to the pure Venetian style. Many 
different themes stirred his imagination, and whenever it 
was stirred it pressed through all obstacles to find the 
proper means to express itself. It refused to treat the 
Adoration of the Shepherds as a pageant in the Venetian 
style. That was a homely subject that could best 
be glorified and heightened, without losing its savour by 
this play of light. So he spun light all over the canvas, 
and became the chief inspiration of the later works of 
Velasquez, and, through him, of much modern art. But 
his light plays upon forms grouped and shaped with all 
the majesty of the heroic age of which he was the last 
survivor. His power played fitfully and casually with the 
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problems that were to absorb the artists of the future, and 

the magnificent ease with which he solved them in the 

performance of a more heroic task helps us to imagine 

what modern art might be if its fulness of knowledge 

were accompanied by greatness of power and purpose. 
A. CLUTTON-BROCK. 





ARAB MOSQUES. 

A HisTORY OF ARCHITECTURE. Professor Banister Fletcher and 
Banister F. Fletcher, London: Batsford. 21s. net. 
PROFESSOR BANISTER FLETCHER’s work on architecture, 
now enlarged and published in its fifth edition by Mr. 
Banister F. Fletcher, is a work of great interest and useful- 
ness ; but also, and necessarily, from the fact that it con- 
denses the history of all the architectures that have ever 
existed into a single volume, a work of some limitation. 
Everyone interested in the subject will, as they turn its 
pages, wish that in this direction or that inquiry might 
have been pushed a little further and the significance of 
this or that style a little more fully brought home to us. 
| am a little inclined for my part to complain of the short- 
ness of space given to Early Arab architecture. It has 
interests—perhaps not coming quite into the scheme of a 
book like this—which never seem to have been exploited. 

As in everything else the race ever did, if you wish 
to find the most expressive and only really imposing period 
of its architecture, you must turn back to that brief 
interval when the national bond held. It was in the cen- 
tury or two immediately preceding and following their tre- 
mendous irruption that the Arabs accomplished everything 
with any touch of power or character in it, whether in an 
or literature, that they ever did accomplish. Their after 
civilisation has ingenuity, fancy, luxury ; but it has not the 
sincerity and simplicity of the earlier work. The plan of 
the first mosques may easily be understood. It consisted 
merely of an immense quadrangle with an arcade of 
covered arches running round the sides of it, as we see 
them in our cloisters still, and a well jr the middle. On 
the Eastward or Mecca side, however, the side used 
for prayer, the arcades were increased in number to ten or 
a dozen, forming at that end an immense dim hall, very 
low in proportion to its extent and upheld by a forest of 
some hundreds of columns. 

This is the plan common to all the early mosques. 
Examples of it are to be found in Syria, in North Africa, in 
Spain. It was, it is very evident, adopted because it most 
closely corresponded with the habits of desert life. It is, 
indeed, neither more nor less than a caravanserai, identical 
in general configuration with many that are to be found 
to-day on the desert routes. These “resting places” con- 
sist, just as the mosque does, of a large open space into 
which camels and goats may be driven at night, and of a 
portion at one end, or sometimes all round, arched over to 
afford shelter and shade for travellers to rest in. 

As the Arabs, however, took to town life their cara- 
vanserai became more complicated. The great central 
space diminished in size and the surrounding buildings in- 
creased in height to several stories, and were divided into 
separate apartments. The nomad life and habits fade out 
of them; town life enters in. Exactly the same change 
occurs in the mosques. The great square shrinks and 
shrinks till it becomes an insignificant courtyard. The 
body of the building grows in archictectural importance 
and magnificence until it forms a lofty and complicated 
mass, divided up into a number of halls and chambers of 
greater or less sanctity. 

The caravanserai mosque had given the nomad all 
that a building could possibly give a child of the desert. 
To a wanderer there is bound to be something repugnant 
in all constraint and all confinement. Gipsies hate houses. 
‘ihere is that in their intricacy, their passag +s, stairs, doors, 
bolts, and bars which suggests the feeling of being trapped. 
But the caravanserai mosques hardly suggest constrai:i at 
all. The open square in the midst, bare to the sky, is the 
dominating feature of the whole. The arcades form but 
a fringe round it; nor are these in any way detached or 





cut off. There is no mystery. As you enter you can at 
a glance take in the entire place. The arcades lie open to 
your eye in all directions. The air blows softly through 
them, free to come and go. The most shy and wild of 
mortals could find nothing here to perplex or alarm him. 
Here are the things he loves. Here is water for him to 
wash in and deep shade for him to rest in. Here, too, is 
something of the amplitude of space and largeness of the 
desert itself. 

So long, then, as the Arab retained any feeling for 
the desert this was how he built, and it may, 
[ think, be said that he retained his feeling for 
the desert as long as he retained the right to 
call himself an Arab. The various names _ that 
have been applied to the race—Saracen, Arab, Moor— 
have been a source of some confusion. Saracen we may 
perhaps strike out as being of romantic origin and of no 
specific meaning. Moor and Arab we want to express the 
difference between the town and desert people. The line 
of demarcation, however, is by no means rigidly drawn, 
for the Arabs naturally did not turn into Moors at the mere 
sight of bricks and mortar. They retained the desert 
spirit some little while, and when it went it went gradually. 
It is the going of it that is shown in these mosques. So 
long—that is, in North Africa, about to the end of the 
eleventh century—as the Arab remained true to a form of 
building which drew all its merit from its close association 
with desert life, so long did he keep the Arab heart in 
him. When he took up with the cribbed and cabined 
style of architecture he was becoming a Moor. The re- 
membering or forgetting of the desert is the difference be- 
tween the two. 

These early mosques, then, are, so far as I know, the 
only specimens of truly Arab architecture which remain 
ta us. The Arabs were no builders. It is easy to see from 
the rottenness of the masonry they employ and the un- 
certainty of all their lines and contours that they have no 
sympathy with the ideals of form. The Arab expression 
for pitching a tent is building it. “ Build the tent here,” 
he says when he comes to his camping place ; and rightly 
he so uses the word, for tent-pitching is the only building 
operation he ever properly understood. It may seem 
strange that the very first attempts of such a race in the 
building art should have been the most successful, yet it is 
a matter of common agreement that in these first attempts 
there is discernible something more nearly approaching to 
the “ grand style” than was ever afterwards attained to. 

It is in their general plan and arrangement that the 
merit of these early mosques lies. Coming into them you 
are instantly conscious of the large simplicity and restful- 
ness of the scene. Your first impulse would be to conjec- 
ture that someone of consummate knowledge of effect had 
presided over the design. Looking more closely into the 
detail, however, you will be led to doubt this. These 
mosques, like Arab work generally in all ages, are very 
weakly constructed. The masonry is the worst pos- 
sible. The mortar jointing of the — brickwork 
is as wide as the bricks, and the mortar itself is of such 
poor quality that it yields to the toucn of your walking- 
stick or crumbles out of its own accord. The whitewash 
and plaster drip from the walls, and in many places the 
walls themselves are bulging and splitting. The arches, 
moreover, seem to be no two exactly alike; nor is it easy 
to define the shape of any of them. Some appear to be 
slightly pointed, others not. They are mostly of the 
horseshoe form, but the curve is more pronounced in some 
than in others. They are probably stilted, but the stilting 
varies in height and often varies on the opposite sides of 
the same arch. The truth is, the Arab had no clear idea 
in his own mind of what exact shape he wished these 
arches to be. They reflect that vague uncertainty and 
restlessness which is part of the Arab temperament. 

Noting these things, you perceive at once that the 
general clearness of plan of the whole building could not 
be due to any artistic knowledge of general effect. The 
artist who is not sure of the shape of a single arch is not 
likely to be sure of the effect of the whole. The sim- 
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plicity of these early mosques is due to something quite 
different from knowledge of effect. It is due to the primi- 
tive simplicity of life of a desert race. In those days, the 
days of their greatness, before they had become acquainted 
with the wicked ways of cities, the Arabs’ demands upon life 
were very few. They asked for little, but they all agreed in 
asking for the same things. And those things, represent- 
ing elemental needs, were naturally important things. 
Spaciousness, coolness, tranquility; these were the things 
that all Arabs wanted, and these were all they wanted. 
And this economy of demand, combined with this una- 
nimity, has worked in these early buildings exactly like an 
artistic knowledge of effect. It has delivered them from 
all irrelevances and redundances, it has kept them per- 
fectly simple and legible, it has given meaning and _pur- 
pose to every part and something approaching unity to 
the whole. 

From the seventh to the eleventh centuries, in Kair- 
wan and Cairo, in Damascus and Cordova, these strange 
buildings, so large and noble in plan, so rickety and 
vicious in construction, bear witness to an influence from 
which the Arab has ever derived all there is of strength 
and energy in his own character. The desert breathes in 
them. They indicate for us the source of the terrific 
energy of the race and the limits of its duration. As long 
as the great quadrangle with its shady cloisters fulfilled 
the Arab’s requirements, so long was he to be feared and 
respected. The instant he abandoned them his greatness 
lay behind him. From that moment he had exhausted 
the impetus which shot him forth into the world and was 
preparing to fall back upon the desert once more. 

L. MaRcH PHILLIPPs. 





DUTCH PAINTING. 

THE PEEL COLLECTION AND THE DutcH SCHOOL OF PAINTING. 
By Sir Walter Armstrong. London: Seeley. ss. net. 
Tuts book, besides an account of the making of the Peel 
collection and of the methods of Sir Robert Peel as a ccl- 
lector, contains an excellent defence of Dutch art against 
the attacks of Ruskin and those who like him think that 
subject is everything in a picture. “ All genuine art,” says 
Sir Walter, “is the expression in a suitable medium of 
emotion sincerely felt by the artist.” This statement—it 
is not exhaustive enough for a definition—will cover the 
great men both of the Italian and Dutch schools. The 
contrast which Ruskin “sought to establish between the 
early Italians and the later Dutch is really not one of art 
at all; it has to do with the personal opinions as to how 
ain artist should apply his art.” This is admirably put. 
Yet Sir Walter Armstrong sees that there is an immense 
difference between the Italian and the Dutchman. “ The 
Italians,” he says, “set a higher standard than that of 
average nature in the imitative elements of a work of art.” 
The Dutch did not. And this difference between them 
accounts for the whole difference in their methods. The 
Italian chose a sacred or poetic subject because he wanted 
an excuse to idealise. The Dutchman painted his own 
back kitchen or back garden because they stirred the most 
sincere emotions that were in him. He loved his home 
and his native land better than anything else, and loved 
them so well that he would not rob them of any of their 
familiar associations by idealising them. A man would 
rather have a portrait of his wife and child as they are, and 
not idealised into a Madonna and Infant Christ ; another 
mother and child he might prefer idealised. The best 
Dutch paintings, except Rembrandt’s, are all conceived in 
a mood of domestic affection. It was, in fact, the art of 
character rather than the art of beauty seeking to give the 
very truth and essence of things familiarly loved. What 
strikes us most in all the best Dutch pictures is their 
exquisite, unheightened verisimilitude. This delights 
us because it is essential verisimilitude produced by a 
lowe seeking to express exactly what it loved, and not a 
mere indiscriminate and brainless imitation of indifferent 
objects. It is strange that Ruskin never saw this, that 


he wasted so much of his surplus moral indignation upon 


works which in another mood he might have extolled as 
morally far superior to the inhuman abstractions of Italian 
art. If he had done this, however, he would only have 
made another mistake. The greatest art idealises in one 
way or another, and even the Dutchmen idealise sunlight 
and light and shadow; these give mystery and beauty to 
the homely objects upon which they fall. These are the 
most direct expressions of Dutch emotion. Sir Walter 
Armstrong exaggerates a little too mugh the Dutch matter- 


of-factness. Rembrandt, of course, he leaves out of the 
idealist like Michael 


question. He was a_ profound 
Angelo. But De Hoogh and Vermeer are ideal- 
ists of light; indeed, De MHoogh’s golden domes- 


ticities are not far removed in spirit from the 
sacred interiors of the Venetian school. ‘Terburgh is an 
idealist of light and shade and colour, and Metzu is an 
idealist of elegance. Sir Walter thinks a little too much, 
perhaps, of Metzu. He puts him above Terburgh, parti- 
cularly in his composition; but the figures in a Metzu 
are apt to be dolls, and the whole picture is apt to look 
like the interior of a doll’s house, very neat and prettily 
arranged and coloured, but not quite real, and obviously 
far below life size. All the figures and objects in Ter- 
burgh are invariably life-sized, whatever the size of the 
picture may be. But the book is an excellent one, and 
the defence of the Dutch school is worthy of its object. 





“HELLENISM.” 
Mepi&évaL ArT. By W. R. Lethaby. London: Duckworth. 
8s. 6d. 


One of the points that has interested us in Mr. Lethaby’s 
excellent little history of Christian architecture has been 
the allusions made in it to “ Hellenism”; that is, to the 
Greek influence in Christian art. From a book that deals 
with a thousand years of the world’s architecture in 300 
pages it would be unreasonable to demand a complete 
analysis of every influence to which the art was subject ; 
and yet there is something so singular in the Greek in 
fluence ; it is in its nature so totally unlike any other that 
we could have wished on this point for a rather fuller 
treatment. Indeed, in one place Mr. Lethaby seems to be 
on the verge of such a treatment. After pointing out that 
Rome was ready in art, as in everything else, to appro- 
priate suggestions from all sources, and that it readily ap- 
propriated Greek suggestions, he adds: “ But the informing 
spirit of architecture and the way of looking at ornament 
was very different in Rome from what it was in the East ” ; 
and having raised our expectations by this opening he dis- 
appoints them by adding: “ The characteristics of Eastern 
art throughout are greater freedom in structure and closer 
reference to nature, with constant variety in ornamenta- 
tion.” 

And yet the peculiar character of the Greek influence 
as contrasted with the various Western influences with 
which it was brought into contact ought not to be difficult to 
distinguish. Let us suggest, by way of illustration, a 
parallel case to it. What is the difference between Gothic 
and Renaissance ; between, let us say, St. Paul’s and West- 
minster Abbey? We might, to put it shortly, answer, 
perhaps, that the difference was that the Abbey was built 
by the thirteenth century and St. Paul’s was built by Sir 
Christopher Wren. And in saying this we should mean 
that the Abbey was the outcome of certain tendencies 
of its time, the nature and origin of which may, perhaps, 
some day be more fully explained to us, but which in the 
meantime we are agreed in recognising as far beyond 
the scope of, far more durable and powerful than any 
individual influence ; while St. Paul’s, on the contrary, 1s 
merely the cool, calculated attempt of a man to work out 
an effect which to his knowledge and judgment seems a 
good one. In Gothic days there was a spirit at work 
which handled individuals and absorbed and used them 
for its own ends. That fact is indisputably seen in the vast 
uniformity and even development of the style. Men 
worked under the influence of a blind and constraining 
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necessity. A sentiment, an emotion, a view of life—call 
it what you will—drove them all one way. It is by a right 
instinct that we never care to inquire the names of the 
builders of our Gothic cathedrals, for we recognise that 
they were due to no personal genius, but to the spirit of 
the age. 

Reverse all these tests, and they describe the Renais- 
sance. No resistless mighty spirit wields and sways the 
Renaissance artists. They are the masters of their own 
work. In that work there is no uniformity, no even de- 
velopment. It is a series of experiments; each one of 
which redounds to the personal credit or discredit of the 
architect. In short, the difference between Gothic and 
Renaissance is that the former is a matter of instinct ; the 
latter a matter of science. 

Of these two methods of work the scientific, as I 
need scarcely say, is the Greek method. There is never a 
sign from first to last of the Greeks ever having been 
swayed by blind impulse. Not a stone or @ stroke in any 
building of theirs but the builder knew well how it came 
there, and exactly what effect it was intended to produce. 
The Renaissance itself drew from a tainted source. It 
drew not straight from Athens, but from Athens through 
Rome. Nevertheless, the spirit in which it works, the 
spirit of inquiry, calculation, thought, experiment, is essen- 
tially the Greek spirit, and in the contrast it affords to the 
blind, instinctive progress of the great Western styles it is 
a clear illustration of the direction in which the Greek 
influence tends and what the attitude of the Greek mind 
towards art was. 

But to bring us back to Mr. Lethaby and Hellenism 
there is one other very important difference between the 
instinctive and scientific methods which must be noted. 
It is this, that whereas instinct works only in its own par- 
ticular groove, and can express nothing but itself, science 
can work in any direction, and can harmonise and com- 
bine all kinds of form and features into such artistic 
effect as they are capable of producing. The Greek 
influence on Christian Europe was a scattered, a fitful, an 
intangible influence. It cannot, I think, be satisfactorily 
identified with any definite forms or a distinct style of 
architecture. The Greek architects had, of course, very 
definite ideas of their own on these points. They had 
made up their minds how, in dealing with a Christian 
church—that is, with an interior—the most consummate 
effects could be obtained ; and wherever the Greek element 
was very strong, as in Sicily, in Venice, im Ravenna, they 
were able, more or less, to impose their own judgment and 
their own ideals. But more often this was not the case. 
More often the Greek influence was to a great extent 
swamped, and had to work in styles and forms not its own, 
and in these cases all it could do was to reconcile and 
harmonise the various elements as much as possible, and 
arrange them so that they would work out a definite effect. 
We all know how in ordinary life the judgment of a 
person of recognised taste makes itself felt; how it is 
accepted by some people fully, by others occasionally and 
partially, by others not at all. So it was with Greek 
influence in the West. If we make up our minds that 
that influence is to be identified with a certain style, that 
it is only to be recognised, that is, where it has been 
accepted unreservedly, we must lose from view those far 
more numerous instances in which it has been admitted 
partially and occasionally, and in which it reveals itself 
only in the superior knowledge of effect which pervades 
the building. 

It was, I venture to think, mainly through 
these more obscure and unnoticed channels _ that 
the influence of Hellenism, from the foundation 
ta the fall of Constantinople, filtered through the 
West. The process of tracing that influence to- 
day is as difficult as it is fascinating. The danger of it 
is that it is apt to encourage a fanciful handling of the 
subject. On the other hand, where documentary or other 
corroborative evidence is forthcoming, the results may be 
authoritative and valuable. It is a field of inquiry which 
tends to increase in value. For of one thing we may be 


pretty certain. In times like ihe present, when there is 
no irresistible impulse producing a style of its own, we 
shall be driven to look for positive knowledge to the scien- 
tific eras. It is useless for this purpose to have recourse 
ta instinctive architecture. You cannot get out of a build- 
ing what was never put into it. For what we need, for a 
positive knowledge of the laws of art, there are no guides 
like the Greeks. 





M. RODIN AND GOTHIC ARCHITECTURE. 


THE North American Review for February contains an 
article by M. Rodin on French Gothic; or rather a dis- 
course, for it was dictated to a reporter and then trans- 
lated. One might expect M. Rodin to take a deep in- 
terest in French Gothic and to say memorable things 
about it. His own works have something architectural 
about them and something that reminds one of 
Gothic rather than of Greek architecture; and 
he says that the study of Gothic has “ unquestionably 
influenced his sculpture, giving him more flexibility, more 
depth, more life in his modelling.” This, he adds, “ can 
be seen in many figures, which have become more myste- 
rious, owing to the more perfect chiaroscuro.” This last 
sentence explains how his sculpture suggests Gothic archi- 
tecture. He sees a group, not merely as a concourse of 
forms engaged in some common action, but as a single 
structure expressive of some emotion in its whole compo- 
sition and in its alternation of light and shade, besides 
the emotion which the particular figures composing it 
express. Even if you unthink the fact that it is a repre- 
sentation of human beings, and regard it as if it were a 
mass of stone moulded and hollowed by the elements, 
you are still moved by the emotion which the sculptor 
expresses in it, and it still has life. In the same way, a 
Gothic church has a life of its own, even when we forget 
the fact that it is a building. “ The style,” says M. Rodin, 
“results from a long and careful experimentation on the 
effects of light and shade and from the faculty thus 
acquired of giving to architecture a living and moving 
appearance.” The light plays both upon the sculpture of 
M. Rodin and upon a Gothic church, as it plays upon a 
stretch of country with its hill-sides and rounded crests and 
hollows: and the sculpture and the church seem like the 
country itself, to have been moulded and worn by natural 
forces and to have the mysterious meaning, and life, and 
purpose of nature. 

This may seem to be a sentimental way of admiring 
Gothic churches. They had, of course, their own mean- 
ing and purpose. They were built for certain very prac- 
tical ends, and you cannot understand them or their 
beauty unless you bear these ends in mind. But, besides 
the scientific laws according to which they developed, 
laws which seem so inevitable and so plain, after the event, 
ta the modern student of them that he feels as if he could 
almost have predicted the whole course of their develop- 
ment if he had lived in the twelfth century, they also de- 
veloped according to a much more mysterious law of beauty, 
but for which they would have been no more worthy of 
esthetic consideration than the skyscrapers of New York ; 
and it is this mysterious law of beauty which M. Rodin 
also tries to explain. “In the natural transformation of 
Gothic,” he says, “ whatever changes were made took place 
under the twofold dominating pre-occupation of subordi- 
nating every detail to the whole effect, and of giving to 
every detail a depth of finish that produces softness in the 
mass.” Here is the chief point of contrast between 
Greek and Gothic building. “The Greek,” as M. Rodin 
profoundly says, “ models light and the Gothic models 
shade.” So the lines of the Greek are straight and clear, 
though, of course, with exquisite and minute variations 
introduced to avoid rigidity, while the lines of the Gothic 
are soft and broken with innumerable little hollows and 
reliefs, so that the shade may interweave itself with the 
light and the division between them be broken, as on a 
tree trunk gnarled and wreathed in ivy. And so the forms 
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on the exterior of a Gothic church are apt to be concave, 
so as to hold the shadow; while the forms on the exterior 
of a Greek temple are apt to be convex, so as to catch 
the light. 

M. Rodin, after discussing the effects of Gothic 
beauty, goes on to speak of the means by which that 
beauty was attained. “You enter a cathedral,” he says, 
“you find it full of the mysterious life of the forest ; and 
the reason is that it reproduces that life by artistic com- 
pression; so that the rock, the tree—nature, in fine—is 
there”; and he adds, “the ancient edifices gained their 
beauty through the faithful study of nature practised by 
the Gothic sculptors.” We are now, he considers, too 
much taken up with ideas in art. We do not study nature 
with enough passion or humility. Nature, not the idea, 
is the great inspirer. “I believe rather,” he says, “that 
it is the strength resulting from labour that adds to the 
idea.” This is his own experience, and he says that the 
Gothic windows “raise one to the heavens, because they 
are copied from the flowers of the field, not from imagina- 
tion; and the mer. who painted them pored over the tints 
and shades of the plants and blossoms they had under 
their eyes”; and so it was, he thinks, with all Gothic art. 
Every part of a Gothic church, ornament and structure 
alike, is inspired by the same faithful and passionate 
study of nature, and faithfulness in small things is re- 
warded by the beauty of the whole, for a small thing, how- 
ever beautiful in itself, will look ugly if it is an excrescence 
upon the beauty of the whole, and so the Gothic builders 
from love of the small things were led to make the whole 
beautiful. Their love of nature produced works that had 
the life of nature ; and since they were also designed for 
a practical use, they had the order and continence which 
such a use alone can ensure. Art produced only to ex 
press an abstract idea. and not controlled by a practical 
purpose, tends to be both extravagant and lifeless, both 
tawdry and bleak, like so many buildings, and also sculp- 
tures and pictures, of the later Renaissance and of modern 
times. 
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PouiticaL CARICATURES, 1904. By F. Carruthers Gould. 
London: Arnold. 6s. net. 
CarToons IN RuyME AND Line. By Sir Wilfrid Lawson and 
F. Carruthers Gould. London: Unwin. 

By anyone who takes the Westminster Gazette—and most 
of us now indulge in our heure verte—Mr. Gould must be 
thought of almost exclusively as the heaven-born de- 
lineator of Mr. Chamberlain. This is, of course, rather 
Mr. Chamberlain’s fault than Mr. Gould’s ; for the carica- 
turist is a very sensitive creature, responding instantly to 
the needs of the moment, and Mr. Chamberlain has 
the gift of being continually in demand. Hence this last 
collection of F. C. G.’s drawings is mainly concerned with 
Mr. Chamberlain, and the artist may be said to have 
mastered this subject. It has been remarked of the fur 
coat that a resourceful family given to charades can utilise 
it for most of the animals in the zoo. Mr. Gould is simi- 
larly adaptive with the features of the Great Demagogue. 
He can, and does, make them fit any creature. He must 
see them in every landscape. If one could catch Mr. 
Gould asleep (a difficult task) and insinuate a pencil be- 
tween his fingers, he would, I am convinced, draw Mr. 
Chamberlain. 

I have never seen Mr. Chamberlain, but those who 
have tell me that Mr. Gould’s presentment of him is totally 
different from the actual man. Yet that does not matter 
so long as Mr. Gould is consistent. Strictly speaking, the 
caricaturist should not draw men as they look, but men as 
they are. Perhaps that is what Mr. Gould does with Mr. 
Chamberlain. Tailors and barbers can do all kinds of 
spurious things to a man; the caricaturist keeps to essen- 
tials. The caricaturist is the great corrective. Mirrors 
may lie, but the caricaturist keeps on telling the truth. 

' The odd thing about Mr. Chamberlain’s physiognomy 
is that whoever draws him in a caricature appears at the 
first blush to be on the hostile side. The legend may 


adjust this first impression, may show us that the artist— 
Mr. Halkett, for example—is Protectionist enough to satisfy 
anyone, but on the face of it the great reformer was again 
being held up to regrettable ridicule. I can remember no 
other prominent political figure of whom the same can be 
said. One could always see at a glance if Mr. Gladstone 
was being backed or attacked by the draughtsman; one 
can see at a glance in what light Mr. Balfour is placed; 
but it is Mr. Chamberlain’s misfortuge to come out always 
as a butt. 

I do not profess to have discovered why. It may be 
the angle of his nose. It may be the eye-glass. It may 
be that he lacks the seriousness of a beard. I believe that 
politicians should consider the beard question very deeply. 
Many a promising cause has been jeopardised, if not 
tuined, by the razor. Not that all beards would serve: 
there are beards and beards, although the works of Mr. 
Frank Richardson tend to the belief that there is but one 
variety of whisker, and that anathema. But a well-chosen 
beard is beyond rubies. One cannot think of General 
Booth without a beard, and the Salvation Army in any 
kind of prosperity. I fancy that Mr. Chamberlain needs a 
beard. After all, is there not Clarkson? Why should not 
great demagogues as well as great histrions resort to art 
for a part of their effect? “Dignity by Clarkson.” Why 
not ? 

It is sometimes urged against Mr. Gould—by Tories 
and artists—that he does not draw well enough, but | 
find it difficult to agree with this view. It seems to me 
that he draws quite well enough for his purposes. No one 
can ever be in doubt as to who is meant or what is meant. 
Now and then, indeed, he shows a great power of suggest- 
ing scenery, but there is no reason why he should. His 
special destiny is not to be an acceptable artist but an 
acceptable satirist, using the pencil instead of the pen. 
His special gift he shares with A‘sop: the power to see in 
parables, to visualise and dramatise thought. 

Nothing, one would say, is so difficult as to entrap 
within the confined limits of a comic picture so elusive 
and intangible a quarry as the spirit of, say, a political 
correspondence. And yet Mr. Gould is continually doing 
so. Three or four letters are perhaps exchanged on a 
point of statecraft between a provincial magnate in the 
north and some right honourable gentleman in the House 
of Commons. The morning papers print the turgid and 
perplexing missives, and Mr. Gould in a few minutes re- 
duces the question to its simplest form in a scene depict- 
ing, say, the meeting of a fox and a toad. It is very 
curious, this power of thinking in pictures. Most of us 
who think at all think in words. Mr. Gould thinks - 
pencil strokes. While we are advancing step by step he 
has leapt to the dramatic pictorial end. ve 

Were Mr. Gould a much greater draughtsman his in- 
fluence might be seriously impaired. For two reasons: 
one is that he would do less work, partly because he would 
probably be more fastidious about his subjects, retaining 
only the most promising, and partly because he would 
want more time; and the other is, that he would at once 
become too good for the public. 

It is worth while to be a politician just to possess the 
privilege of instant and continual comment and exposition 
by Mr. Gould. The great artist, the great musician, the 
great philosopher—these may have to wait for years for 
recognition: perhaps never in their lifetime are they criti 
cised with real acumen; but the politician is dogged by 
his popularisers and discoverers. On the day following a 
speech he may read a thousand ingenious commentaries 
upon his mind and matter; explanations of his theories of 
government; analyses of his political creed; and he may 
see his ideas translated into pictorial allegory. No author 
has such a chance as this. The ordinary reviewer is not 
an expositor, but either a censor or a eulogist. __The 
author has to say what he thinks. But the politician 
knows that he need not think at all, but say anything, am! 
someone is sure to arise to discover purpose in it—one 


way or the other. ; 
It is possible to be a little resentful that caricature 
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in this country should be so exclusively reserved for poli- 
tics. Does nothing ever happen in the world of art and 
letters, law and medicine, sport and finance, that is worth 
attention? Are there no contretemps in these depart- 
ments to be crystallised in a few strokes and fixed for 
laughter? The reply usually made by an artist to such a 
question is that the public are not acquainted with the 
lineaments of any gentlemen save actors (who do not cari- 
cature well, not being serious persons) and _ politicians. 
But the answer to that is that it was not until the carica- 
turists warmed to their work that the public learned the 
lineaments of thé politicians. It is the caricaturist who 
tells us what Mr. Balfour and Mr. Chamberlain (approxi- 
mately) are like; not the photographer. If the carica- 
turists thought it worth while to concern themselves with 
anything but St. Stephen’s they could make the features 
of, say, Mr. Kipling as familiar as those of Mr. Jesse Col- 
lings. The only caricaturist who thinks it worth while to 
put on record the weaknesses of painters and authors is 
Mt. Max Beerbohm, whose treatment of a recent critical 
monograph should be worth seeing. 

Another peculiarity of the English caricaturist is his 
specialisation. In France, for example, a caricaturist is 
a comic draughtsman too. His commentary on M. Paul 
Derouléde’s last duel will be in one paper, a light-hearted 
series of humorous designs drawn from a clear sky in 
another. Caran d’Ache, the most fertile and amusing 
of all the fraternity at this moment, now and then pub- 
lishes an album in which irresponsible mirth and topical 
censure are alternated. But Mr. Sambourne and Mr. 
Gould seem to shoot political bolts only. Mr. Gould, it 
is true, sometimes has a drawing of a bird at the end of 
the Westminster, and I watch puzzled people in the train 
wondering what politician it is meant for; but otherwise 
he is a statesman’s corrective pure and simple. And yet 
he must have a creative sense of fun. But, of course, we 
are a serious people, who like fun with a purpose, if at all, 
and do not care very much for it under any conditions. 
The French are different. 

When Lord Selborne the other day called Mr. 
Gould the true leader of the Liberal Party it may have 
seemed an absurd description to those who knew him 
only as the artist of the Westminster Gazette. But Lord 
Selborne had in mind the thousands of hoardings all over 
England on which Mr. Gould’s pictorial apologues are 
posted as the situation demands. In London he may 
merely tickle us; but in the country he is a power, bring- 
ing home hard facts (or what stand for facts in politics) to 
the working man at odd times from day to day in a way 
beyond the opportunities of any platform speaker, who 
can address his constituents only on occasions fixed and 
few. A witty man whose pencil is consistently on the side 
of the angels may easily be the leader of the Liberal Party. 

E. V. Lucas. 





IMPRESSIONIST PICTURES. 
A SELECTION FROM THE PICTURES BY BOUDIN, ETC., EXHIBITED 
AT THE GRAFTON GALLERIES, 1905. Durand Ruel. as. 6d. 


THESE reproductions, which for all their excellence rob the 
pictures from which they are taken of a great part of their 
spirit and beauty, yet afford one means of judging those 
pictures which a first sight of them in a gallery does not 
afford. When you first see: a work of Monet you may 
think it is nonsense, or you may be dazzled and enthralled 
by the sunlight that seems actually to pour from it. In 
either case, you are not in a position to judge how far it 
ossesses certain qualities, which it must possess In common 
with pictures of all schools if it is to be a great work of 
art. The chief of these is composition. Certainly, unless you 
have seen the picture itself, you cannot judge its composi- 
tion from a photograph. But having seen the picture, the pho- 
tograph shows you all its lines and masses stripped of that 
dazzling illusion which makes it seem like a piece of 
reality. The Monets bear this hard test very well; the 
Tulip Field, for instance, shows itself in a photograph 
to be admirably composed on the unchanging principles of 
composition. So does the St. Lazare Station and the 


Antibes, and so strong is the illusion of light in these works 


that some of it persists even in a photograph. Pissarro 
does not bear the test so well. His Boulevard Montmartre 
is no more composed than a photograph. In fact, the re- 
production looks like a photograph touched up by an 
“artistic” photographer; and Renoir’s besetting weakness 
in composition becomes painfully obvious. The selection 
is a good one. though it might have contained more Monets 
and fewer Sisleys perhaps. 
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TUSCAN AND VENETIAN ARTISTS. 
THE TUSCAN AND VENETIAN ARTISTS: Their Thought and 
Work. By Hope Kea. Dent. 4s. 6d. net. 

THIS book really consists of a series of essays on different 
aspects of Tuscan and Venetian art. It contains a short 
introduction by Sir W. B. Richmond, who speaks in rather 
vague terms of praise about it. The author's object really 
is to show the conditions under which the great Italian 
artists worked and their attitude towards their art. The 
book opens with a chapter on Builders and Goldsmiths and 
the manner in which the painters and sculptors were con- 
nected with them. The connection, however, is not very 
closely traced. The most interesting chapter in the book 
is that on the comparative treatment of different subjects 
by different artists. As the author says, with the Italians 
tradition determined subject, originality being in treat- 
ment; and for this reason the comparative treatment of 
subjects is peculiarly interesting in Italian art. Miss 
Hope Rea compares, for instance, Perugino’s treatment 
of the Crucifixion with Tintoret’s and Fra Angelico’s. 
Fra Angelico and Tintoret treating the same subject pro- 
duce pictures that belong to different worlds; the one 
paints theology, the other tragedy, yet both produce great 
pieces of decoration and great works of art. The book is 
not particularly profound and not very coherently arranged 
or written. It makes no pretence to a complete treatment of 
the subject,, but it may help beginners in the study of Italian 
art to understand what the painters and sculptors were trying 
to do, and how they were controlled and helped by their 
conditions. ‘ 





GLOVES AND SHOES. 
RoyAL AND Historic GLoves AND SHOES. Illustrated and de- 
scribed by W. B. Redfern. London: Methuen. £2 2s 
net. 


THIS may seem a strange subject to write about, but, as 
the author says, it should appeal to artists, workers of em- 
broidery, antiquarians, and other specialists. Indeed, all 
those who by some freak or for some purpose of research 
or art are interested in the subject could scarcely have a 
more valuable book upon it. There are, in all, about 
eighty illustrations of gloves and shoes, some from photo- 
graphs, some from water-colours by the author, and 
all of these are admirably reproduced. Mr. Redfern 
speaks of his water-colours very modestly as care- 
fully made. They are very much more than that. 
The frontispiece, representing a pair of gloves which 
belonged to Henry VII., is a most beautiful piece 
of work, reproducing most admirably the exquisite delicacy 
of some embroidery which might well serve asa model toa 
modern workman ; and several others of the water-colours 
are as good. The illustrations have in each case short 
historical and descriptive notices appended to them. 





SIXTEEN LETTERS TO MR. CHAMBERLAIN. 
ENGLAND’s Ruin. Discussed in Sixteen Letters to Mr. Joseph 

Chamberlain. By A. M. S. Methuen. London: Methuen. 

3d. net. 
A PUBLICIsS? who writes about political economy is dis- 
tinguished from an economist by the fact that he addresses 
himself to the public, to the man in the street, abhorring 
the technical terminology and mathematical diagrams in 
which the other delights. The danger of the first is that 
in his desire to be popular he forgets to be accurate. 
His reasoning is apt to be flabby, his facts and figures 
are too often taken from second-hand or second-rate autho- 
rities. The economist falls into an opposite pit. He 
neglects broad truths in order to establish minor proposi- 
tions and expends all his ingenuity in empty refinements 
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__ BOOKS FOR TRAVELLERS. 





MEDIZVAL TOWNS. 


NOW READY. NEW VOLUME. 


VENICE.+ VENICE. 


By THOMAS OKEY. Illustrated by NELLY ERICHSEN. 
Write for rvospectus of Series. 


Assisi." Bruges.t Cairo.t Uh irtres.t Constantinople.* Ferrara.t 
Florence.t London.t Moscowi* Nuremberg.* Perugia.* Prague.* 
Rome.t Rouen.t Seville.t Siena.; Toledo.* Verona.t 


Pocketable,* cloth, 3s. 6d. «:; roan, 4s.6d.net. ft Cloth, 4s. 6d. net; 
oan, §s. 6d. net. 


~ PARIS AND ITS STORY. 
By THOMAS OKEY, Author of “ Venice.” 
With over 120 Illustrations, 50 being in Colour, by O. F. M. 
WARD, together with many Reproductions of famous Pictures 
and Statuary, and numerous Line Illustrations throughout the 


book, £1 Is. net. 
Also a Large-paper Edition, 


GREENING’S POPULAR BOOKS. 


At all Libraries, Bookshops, and Railway Bookstalls. 


THE SCARLET PIMPERNEL 


ARomance of the French Revolution and the time of King George the Third. 
By the Baroness ORCZY. 6s. 


THE SCARLET PIMPERNEL 


Daily Telegraph says: ‘‘It is something distinctly out of the common, 
well conceived, vividly told, and stirring from start to finish.” 

Truth says: ‘‘I can recommend you to read it The inte-est is kept up 
quite naturally at an intense pitch. Specially thrilling is the scene at the 
little French inn at the close.” 

Daily Mail says: “ An excellent historical novel of adventure.” 

Morning Leader says: “‘ The novel is a thoroughly exciting one, and 
what is more, a careful and sincere piece of work.” 





Third Edition Now Ready. Fourth Edition at Press. 
The successful play founded on this exciting and dramatic story is now being 
presented at the New THEATRE by Miss Jutta Neitson and Mr. Frep Terry. 


6/- THE SCARLET PIMPERNEL 6/- 





FOR SATAN’S SAKE. 
A Novel by ELLIOTT O'DONNELL. 6s. 
** Miss Marie Corelli has a serious rival in Mr. Elliott O’ Donnell.” —Graphic. 
“An extraordinary but clever and powerfully written book. 


—Dai'y Telegraph. 





Uniform in size with ‘* Faris and its Story.” 


ROME AND ITS STORY, 

By LINA DUFF GORDON and W. ST. CLAIR 

BADDELEY. 

With over 150 Illustrations, 50 being in Colour, by AUBREY 
WATERFIELD, together with many Reproductions of famous 
Statuary and Pictures, and numerous Line Illustrations 
throughout the book, £1 Is. net. 

Also a Large-paper Edition. 


OLD FLORENCE and | TUSCAN and 


MODERN TUSCANY. VENETIAN ARTISTS 
By JANET ROSS. | Theis Though and Work. By HOPE 


EA. With introduction by Sir 
Illustrated. Cr. 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. Ceown Sv0, ¢s. 64. oats Illustrated, 
THE TEMPLE AUTOBIOGRAPHIES. 
NEW VOLUME. 
THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF BENJAMIN 


FRANKLIN. 

Edited, with a Sketch of his Later Life, 
By W. MACDONALD. 
Illustrated. Long F'cap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 
Previous Volumes: 


BENVENUTO CELLINI. Trans- | HECTOR BERLIOZ. Translated 
lated by ANNE MAcvoneELL. by KATHARINE Bou LT. 








THE TEMPLE BIOGRAPHIES, 
NEW VOLUME. 
MAJOR-GENERAL HARRISON. 
By the Rev. C. H. SIMPKINSON. 
Illustrated. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. net. 
Previous Volumes : 
G. ?, WATTS. By Hucu Macmittay. MAZZINI. By Botton Kine. 
ROBERT BROWNING. By EDWARD DOWDEN. 


New Volume of thee TEMPLE CLASSICS. 


With Photogravure Frontispiece, bound in blue cloth, 1s. 6d. net ; in green 
ambskin, 2s. net. 


THE GULS HORNBOOKE. 


By THOMAS DEKKER. Including also “ The Belman of London” and 
‘*Lanthorn and Candle Light.” Edited, with Notes and Marginalia, by 
OLIPHANT SMEATON, 


THE BREAKFAST TABLE SERIES. (3 Vols.) 
By OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES. 


Poet, Professor, Autocrat. 
Edited by A. J. GRIEVE, M.A. 


New Volume of the TEMPLE PRIMERS. 
Pott 8vo, cloth, 1s, net. 


THE ENGLISH PATENT SYSTEM. 
By WILLIAM MARTIN. 


Some New Novels. 
By the Author of “ CORNET STRONG OF IRETON'S HORSE.” 
YESTERDAY'S TO-MORROW. 
By DORA GREENWELL McCHESNEY. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. net: 


The Pall Mall Gazette says: ‘‘ A deli htful oe with a heroine, Mistress 
lilary Compton, such as the author of ‘ Esmo would have bowed low 


ore. 
THE ORIFLAMME IN EGYPT. 
A Tale of the Twelfth Century Crusades. 
By Dean BUTCHER, of Cairo. 


THE TORCHBEARERS. 
By MARY BRADFORD WHITING. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. net each. 
The Pail Mall Gazette says: “ It is a very charming story..... The 
book should enjoy a great success.’ 




















ASK AT YOUR LIBRARY FOR THE FOLLOWING 
NOVELS. YOU WILL BE WELL PLEASED. 
THE PILGRIMS. By E. Betasyse. 6s. 
SHARES. Guy Tuornz and Leo. Custance. 6s. 
WHEN IT WAS DARE. By Guy Tuorne. 6s. 
AT SUNRIS Ez. By HEerBert SPURRELL. 6s. 
IN DEEP ABYSS By Georces OuneT. 6s. 
HIS SHARE OF THE WORLD. By Amy Grirrin. 3s. 6d. 
WASTED FIRES. By Hume Nisbet. 6s. 
A DREAMER'S HARVEST. By Mount Houmas. 6s. 
THE PUPPETS’ DALLYING. By Louis Martow. 6s. 





A VAGABOND IN ASIA, The Record of a Tramp off the 
Beaten Track. By EDMUND CANDLER, Author of ** The ) earaae 
of Lhassa.” With Map and Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


THE ROYAL STANDARD of God's United Kingdom. 


Theological work of decided} originality by an anonymous author. 
} hen 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


THE PRIVILEGE OF MOTHERHOOD. ~ , Pegutar 
Treatise. By LUCIE SIM . Crown 8vo, So 2s. 
Spectator says: ‘‘ This little nowt is full of good sense.” 
Daily Telegraph: “ \t isa book which should be ot into the hands of all 
tboughtful girls.” 


Complete Catalogue post free on application. 




















Lendon: GREENING & CO., 18 and 20, Cecil Court, Charing Cross Road. 








OF all Booksellers & ‘Libraries & ~ Bookstalls, 


MAXIM GORKY’S 
Creatures that 


onee were Men 


With Introductory by G. K. CHESTERTON. 
Cloth, 1s. 6d. net. 





Paper, 1s. net. 


MR. ARCHIBALD MARSHALL’S NEW NOVEL, 
THE 


House of Merrilees 


A New Book by the Author of ‘‘ Peter 
Binney, Undergraduate,’’ is assured 
in advance of a cordial welcome. 
Possessing an absorbing and inte- 
resting plot of its own, ‘'The House 
of Merrilees”’ will, without doubt, 
commend itself to an even wider 
circle than did Mr. Marshall's 


earlier novel. 
NOW READY. 6s. 
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and in the discovery of minute or imaginary exceptions. 
Though not a professional economist, Mr. Methuen has 
carefully mastered our English case for Free Trade, and 
England's Ruin is an admirable combination of sound 
reasoning with popular exposition. The author will be 
commended to at least 86,000 readers by his Peace or War 
in South Africa, one of the most persuasive books we ever 
remember to have read. The same admirable qualities 
pervade these sixteen letters, which examine one by one 
the various planks in Mr. Chamberlain’s Fiscal Platform. 
Lightness without levity, instruction without tedium, argu- 
ment without exhaustion are Mr. Methuen’s gifts, and we 
have no doubt that many thousands of “ Doubtfuls” wiii 
read, mark, learn, and be converted into zealous Free 
Traders by these pages. 

As an example of method, we may take the com- 
mencement of the Fifth Letter “Of Imports of Manufac- 
tures”; © 

“Sir,—In this letter I shall treat of the special object of 

your hatred. If there is a thing you distrust and utterly 

abhor, it is a manufactured import. To raw materials, 
especially to such articles as cotton, wool, flax, and the 
other products of hot climates, you extend a chilly con- 
descension; but you turn your back on finished articles not 
made by British hands. In your eyes every sheet of glass, 
every box of tools, every ton of made iron, every machine, 
every sheet of paper, every door and window frame, every 
pound of cement, every bottle of chemicals is a nail in out 
industrial coffin and a malignant effort to carry our com- 
mercial fortress.” 

Aftet an argument on the subject, the letter ends with 

a telling appeal to figures; 

“See what a load you will place on our shoulders. Your 

10 per cent. on our £120,000,000 of manufactured imports 
will probably certainly raise their price by at least 8 per 
cent. But this is not all or nearly all. Our annual con- 
sumption of goods manufactured in Britain is valued at 
over {£600,000,000. Your import duty will drive the price 
of these up to the same height, and you will add another 
£48,000,000 to the cost of living. This is the sum: 


1o per cent. on manufactured imports ............ £12,000,000 
Consumers’ loss on £120,000,000 at 8 per cent.... 10,000,000 
Consumers’ loss on £600,000,000 at 8 per cent.... 48,000,000 


or a loss to the public of nearly £60,000,000, against a gain 
to the Treasury of £12,000.000. Again I ask, is this busi- 
ness ?” 

In the last letter but one Mr. Methuen sums up the 
whole matter in language worthy of Cobbett. He points 
out the relation between Protection and Imperialism. He 
finds the combination of patriotism with finance unspeak- 
ably loathsome. The shady rogue, who talks imperially 
and thinks of filling his own pocket, is the typical tariff 
reformer. The trail of the company promoter is over it 
all. “ The magniloquent prospectus, the bombast of Empire, 
the third-rate heroics, the cheap quotations, the fluent 
fallacies, the promise of unutterable profits, the inspired 
paragraph, the chatter of the journalist, the needy peers, 
and behind, but unseen, the thievish men who work the 
puppets. How well we know it all, the men who chant 
with alien lips the praises of England, the imperial finance, 
the solemn congratulations, the forcible but dignified re- 
buke of the suspicious, the patriotism and the cash! ” 


We must allow ourselves one more quotation: 


“We are menaced by a conspiracy as dangerous as any 
Stuart Cabal—the conspiracy of the unscrupulous rich. A 
gang of wealthy and clever rogues—born, in part, of alien 
stock—have by their flattery made you their tool. What dc 
they know of England? What love have they for England 
who cannot speak her language or think her thoughts or 
dream her dreams; whose only aim and only hope is to 
pile up their mountainous gold out of her bowels? And it 
is for these men, that they may form their corners and their 
trusts, their combines and their monopolies, that you ask us 
to surrender the freedom of our trade, the honour of our 
Parliament, the liberty of our Press. Sir, we will not do it. 
We know them now. It is for them that you have im- 
poverished the whole land with your war and your taxes; 
it is for them that 20,000 of our soldiers have left their 
bones in South Africa. You offer us dear bread and cheap 
Chinese. We refuse your gift.” 

It is a real satisfaction to feel that Mr. Chamberlain 

wil] read these letters. He will not recant in public; but 
he may perhaps feel that his failure is deserved; he may 


perhaps be brought to realise why in this case punish- 


ment has followed so closely on the heels of wrongdoing, 
and remorsefully reflect upon the exposure and subsidence 
of his mountainous fallacies. 





POPULAR FICTION. 


A NEW PAOLO AND FRANCESCA. By Annie E. Holdsworth. 
London: John Lane. 1905. 68. 

Heirs oF Revben. By Chris Healy. London: Chatto and 
Windus. 1905. 6s. 

STOLEN WATERS. By Lucas Cleeve. London: T. Fisher 
Unwin. 1905. 6s. 

THE ORIFLAMME. By C. S. Butcher. London: Dent and Co. 
1905. Os. 

** Women have no honour; they steal each other’s lovers. 
You may edge him with broken glass, you may fence him 
with barbed wire, but if another woman wants him, though 
she cut her hands, and tear her Liberty frocks, be sure 
she’ll steal him.” 

“Only if he wishes to be stolen.” 

‘“My dear, men all wish to be stolen. Put a man in a 
garden, and the first thing he does is to look over the 
hedge. He knows there is always a woman on the other 
side.” 

A PASSAGE such as this puts one in a good temper with 
a novel. It is flippant, and shows some malice in the 
speaker, and malice and flippancy are as spices, valuable in 
the English social pudding. The speaker thus severe on 
women’s honour, is Lady Elizabeth, a delightfully uncon- 
ventional old lady who urges her son Knight to betray 
his absent brother, Logan, by making love to his betrothed, 
Janice, the heroine. The cheery and unscrupulous old 
lady, though at;death’s door, signs and attests a document 
which ousts Logan from his inheritance and establishes 
Knight in his place, but all this worldly-wise mother-craft is 
wasted on her too-scrupulous son. But the party who 
espouse the highest code of morals are, naturally, wrong. 
Janice does not love Logan, her betrothed, when she marries 
him. The consequences may be guessed. Janice has a 
baby, and hating her cold and repulsive husband, runs away 
from him, saying, “ There is something higher than man’s 
code of right—the law written by nature itself in our hearts. 
But man teaches us to distrust our high instincts.” Janice 
and Knight naturally perish together in a shipwreck on the 
Scotch coast, exclaiming “ Love is life,” and “ Death is love,” 
and so Lady Elizabeth’s creed is justified. If they had only 
run away together, dishonourably, at the beginning, all 
would have been well—Logan and Heriot, and Janice and 
Knight would have led happy lives, and the baby, which, of 
course, would not have been the same baby, would probably 
have been healthier. We cordially invite our readers to 
send for A New Paolo and Francesca, and ponder the 
moral—* It matters very little what people think: it matters 
what we do and feel.” 

“The end soon came. She died, and I buried her in 
the English cemetery at Cannes. I wrote to London re- 
signing my position. Then I went to the devil.” 


This, the last paragraph in one of the stories in Mr. 
Chris Healy’s Heirs of Reuben, might stand very well as 
the typical moral of the whole. These clever stories, told by 
wastrels, ihave the unexpected merit of being, in the main, 
really true transcripts from life and its hard facts—transcripts 
of course, coloured and heightened by the author’s style of 
effective snapshot records. “Then I went to the devil,” is 
‘thd burden of the book. And how refreshing it is to find an 
author who records clearly and succinctly in each case the 
why and the how of a man’s failure to maintain himself 
successfully amid the stream of industrious and respectable 
sons of prosperity. The men who go to the devil may not 
have character, but they have bitter experience which is 
often more interesting. And some of the terse epigrams 
placed in the mouths of these “ rogues, wastrels, and broken 
men,” are admirable, as—*“ It’s wonderful how much religion 
and uncharitableness you can cram into one body.” Some 
of the sidelights thrown on life are startling, but most:seem 
true. Thus we learn of the private offices of Baron, Roths- 
child, in Rothschild Bank in Paris, that: 

“Five men stood at the bottom of the stairs leading to 
the chief offices, each armed to the teeth, although their 
weapons were skilfully concealed. Every man spoke most 
European languages, and there were two special inter- 
preters always at hand, who spoke Turkish, Slav, Romaic, 
and all the subsidiary dialects. Their quick eyes singled 
out a_ stranger-visitor one of them always col- 
lided with him as if by accident, and in one brief second 
deft fingers passed all over him, to see whether he had 
concealed weapons about him, but so deftly that he never 
knew. In case he had, and this occurred more than once, 
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LANDSCAPE IN’ HISTORY, and 


other Essays. By Sirk ARCHIBALD GEIKIE, D.C.L., F.R.S. 
8vo, 8s. 6d. net. 


THE MYTHS OF PLATO. = Trans- 


lated, with Introductory and other Observations, by J. A. 
Stewart, M.A., Student and Tutor of Christ Church, and 
White’s Professor of Moral Philosophy in the University of 
Oxford. 8vo, 14s. net. [Classical Library. 





SECOND AND CHEAPER EDITION. 


FREE TRADE. By the Right Hon. Lord 


AvEBURY. Demy 8vo, 2s. 2s. 6d. 


CONCLUDING VOLUME JUST READY. 
TWELVE ENGLISH STATESMEN, 


CHATHAM. 


By FREDERIC HARRISON. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 
ENGLISH MEN OF LETTERS.—New Series. 


Crown 8vo, gilt tops, flat backs, 2s, net each. 
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THE NEW SIEGE WARFARE AT PORT ARTHUR. By 
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FRANTZ. 
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DAVID COX. By T. Martin Woon. 
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TITIAN. By Matcotm Bait. 
PUVIS DE CHAVANNES. By Arsene ALEXANDRE. 
FILIPPINO LIPPI. By P. J. Konopy. 
ROSSETTI. By E. Raprorp. 


THE RETURN OF SHERLOCK HOLMES. By A. 
CoNnAN DoyLe. 6s, (The very last adventures of the 
famous Detective.) 

LATER PEEPS AT PARLIAMENT. By H. W. 
Lucy. Illustrated by F.C. Goutp. 7s, 6d. net. 
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he was followed to the next floor, quietly arrested by 

policemen in plain clothes, and then led out by another 

door to the station. . . . They had an intelligence 
bureau there that Cabinets might envy, but never equal. 

It contained maps of the mineral wealth of every country 

in the world, whether coal, lead, copper, silver, gold, or 

diamond; exhaustive reports written by experts on the 
value of each, and on the prospects of the surrounding 
country, the political influence for and against the taxes, 

and where they might be reduced or increased. o 

The workmen and traders of every country in the civilised 

world make the Rothschilds richer every day by every 

ounce of work, every business transaction they do. Taxes 
are paid to Governments, and after the cost of administra- 
tion is paid, a huge sum of interest flows from four 

Governmental treasuries into the coffer of the Rothschilds, 

to be stored up there ready to lend again. There it is, this 

huge number of millions, breeding and breeding and 
breeding again, and giving the bank the mastery of the 
world. The only thing that I can imagine would beggar 
the Rothschilds is the coming of Socialism.” 
The “intellectual wrecks” who tell their life stories to a 
journalist living in disguise in a common lodging-house in 
Whitechapel are a very mixed lot, including an ex-race- 
horse owner, “a barrister, a company promoter, a war cor- 
respondent, a clergyman, the ex-governor of one of her late 
Majesty’s gaols, an’ the rakings of hell besides. Most of 
the stories are capitally told, and several make very drama- 
tic and exciting reading. Altogether a most entertaining 
volume. 

In Stolen Waters Lucas Cleeve has produced the best 
piece of work she has yet done. Some of her former 
novels were crude pieces of cheap sensationalism, but cer- 
tainly a good deal of her analysis of the theme, “Woman 
has been the cause of the world’s theology,” shows much 
sympathetic penetration. The hero, the Rev. Herbert 
Manners, who comes to Dillingham as the new vicar, is a 
highly spiritual and gifted man, whose strong ascetic ten- 
dencies, however, prove too weak to purge his soul of 
earthly passion. His nature is, in fact, variable and up- 
even, and his Ritualistic doctrine that a priest must lead 
the celibate life imposes an unendurable strain upon his 
heart ‘directly the woman, Martha Parsons, who has loved 
unwisely but has been purged by her sin, comes into his 
life. The vicar’s inner life, unknown to everybody, as- 
sailed by temptations, has been “one constant relapse 
from repentance and despair to hope, and back again to 
repentance.” In the struggle between flesh and spirit he 
becomes a secret drunkard, and his severe self-discipline 
brings on him the most dangerous reaction. At last he 
decides to give up the Church, but from some obscure im- 
pulse of self-chastisement he takes leave of his congrega- 
tion by denouncing himself from his own pulpit in a state 
which is inspired by the bottle. In many pages are evi- 
dences of the author’s besetting weakness, a tendency to 
exaggerated effects and an over-sensuousness of feeling. 
The author, however, gives promise of rising to a higher 
artistic plane. 

Mr. Butcher’s novel introduces us to the days of the 
last Crusades in Palestine, and people who are not very 
critical of the historical illusion produced will probably 
enjoy the story. Mr. Butcher is at his best in painting 
vigorous scenes of action: for example, the death of the 
tyrannical Sultan Turanshah, at the hand of the Mameluke 
chief Beybars, is a vivid piece of drama. Mr. Butcher 
seems to draw some of his inspiration from personal know- 
ledge of the East to-day, and it is therefore rather a pity 
that he has succumbed to the temptation of bringing his 
English characters rather too much in the foreground and 
endowing them with so many virtues denied to their fellow 
crusaders. The story, as a whole, is vigorous and stirring, 
and would make an excellent gift-book for boys. 





CURRENT TENDENCIES IN AUTOMOBILISM. 


HEN compared with the models of last year, the 
latest types of petrol motors show few radical 
, changes, either in outward appearance or in the 
mechanical principles upon which they are based. But this 
halt does not mark stagnation, not does it indicate that per- 
fection has been attained. It is simply to be regarded as a 
lull after a period of very rapid development. 
_ _ The stage has now been reached with the petrol motor 
in which it is easier and more profitable to find fresh appli- 
cations for the power placed at our command than to seek 
greater efficiency in the production of that power. As it is, 
the petrol motor marks a great advance in the method ot 
utilising fuel, as will be seen by comparing it with the 
ordinary type of steam engine 


Although well nigh. perfect in its mechanism, the 
modern steam engine does not make use of more than ten 
er cent. of the heat units given out by the coal consumed. 
The enormous loss in heat energy is due to the roundabout 
method in which heat is converted into work in the steam 
engine. Whilst retaining the general principle, engineers 
have progressed in the direction of pertecting the working 
parts, and in this they have been very successful. 

The internal combustion, or petrol, engine, even in its 
crude forms, started with a Setter Setneinie and in this type 
of motor from twenty to thirty per cent. of the heat units 
given off by the fuel is utilised. Herein we see that the 
internal combustion engine is a scientific advance on the 
steam engine, in that less fuel is squandered. Thus, despite 
the very high cost of petrol (which is a highly refined dis- 
tillate of petroleum), and despite the waste of power 
due to faulty mechanism, the petrol motor had much in its 
favour from the beginning, and every year has marked rapid 
advancement. 

It is the dream of engineers to reduce the waste of fuel 
still further; and as nearly seventy per cent. of the heat 
energy in the petrol motor is still allowed to go to waste, 
there is clearly much room yet for improvement in the 
methods of utilising fuel for power production. Twenty 
years hence engineers will probably look with pity upon 
the crude methods of power production now in vogue, and 
they may even comment severely upon the extravagant way 
in which fuel has been wasted. 

For the present, however, the modern type of petrol 
motor is relatively very economical in its fuel consumption ; 
and thanks to automobile racing the weight of the working 
parts has been reduced to a degree at which older engineers 
stand aghast. A modern racing car, though giving over 100 
horse-power, must by the racing rules not weigh more than 
19 cwt. 3 qr. 8lb., and thus we get, roughly, one horse- 
power for every twenty pounds of gross weight of the com- 

lete car. In the engine itself we can get one horse-power 
or less than 15 lb. in weight, and even this ratio is being 
steadily reduced. ; 

These results are truly marvellous when it is considered 
that the mechanism is capable of enduring the terrific strains 
set up by attaining speeds of over 100 miles an hour on the 
ordinary highway, and when it is borne in mind that the 
present type of petrol motor is by no means ideal. Indeed, 
efforts are being made by many inventors to employ other 
forms of internal combustion engines which theoretically 
are far superior to the present type, and,although the practical 
stage has not yet been reached, it is safe to anticipate vast 
strides in this direction being made in the next decade. 

But, though manifestly imperfect, the petrol motor has 
worked a great revolution in locomotion, and the tendency 
of the moment is to perfect its application to the numerous 
purposes for which it is obviously suited. The economy of 
fuel, the lightness and simplicity of the mechanism, and the 
small space taken up by the working parts and the fuel 
tanks, have made the petrol motor peculiarly well suited for 
pleasure cars and touring vehicles. 

For similar reasons this motor has been adopted with 
success by Santos Dumont, Lebaudy, and others on their 
airships; and when the engines are made still lighter they 
will undoubtedly oe in the practical application of power 
to aeroplanes and such contrivances, which eventually should 
lead to important advances in aerial navigation. 

In motor boats we have little craft managed as easily as 
motor cars and capable of travelling at speeds up to nearly 
thirty miles an hour. Silent running, and without smoke 
stacks or smoke trails to betray their presence, these boats, 
when made seaworthy, should lead to a new type of torpedo 
boat which will work a vast change in naval warfare ; whilst 
for pleasure purposes and general utility the motor boat is 
already opening up vast prospects. 

On land the motor car is now the fastest, most comfort- 
able, and in many cases most economical vehicle on the road 
and remarkable pearens is being made in adapting it to com- 
mercial and public service purposes. In every class it seems 
fitted to give greater speed, economy, and utility. 

All this activity will have widespread effects, and road 
locomotion will be entirely altered in its character and 
function. It is no idle fantasy now to imagine our great 
cities connected up with magnificent trunk roads, having 
separate sections for high and low speed traffic, and 
managed almost as carefully as a railway. S ecial road 
surface will obviate mud or dust, and there will be other 
facilities which would be impossible under the present 
system. 

And ere all this comes about new types of motors will 
have been evolved which will secure further economy in 
fuel and will utilise materials unemployed ra: 

R. P. Hearne. 
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CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS. 


THE CAMBRIDGE MODERN 
HISTORY. 


Planned by the late LORD ACTON, 
Edited by Dr. A. W. WARD, Dr. G. W. PROTHERO, and 
STANLEY LEATHES, M.A. 


To be completed in Twelve Volumes. Royal 8vo, buckram, 
gilt top, 16s. net each. 





The 7imes on Vol. I.—* The opening volume of what promises to be one of 
the most important books of our time.” 
The 7imes 09 Vol. III.—‘‘ As this great work advances it attracts more and 


more attention.” F , 
Daily Telegraph.—“ This promises to be the standard modern history for long 


years to coms." NEW VOLUME NOW READY. 
Vol. III.—THE WARS OF RELIGION: 


The following Volumes are also ready: 


Vol. L—THE RENAISSANCE. 


Fourth Impression, 16s, net. 


Vol. I1.—THE REFORMATION. 


Second Impression, 16s. net, 


Vol. VIIL—THE UNITED STATES. 


Second Impression. 16s. net, 


Vol. VIIIL—THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. 


16s. net. 


TERMS TO SUBSCRIBERS.—Subscriptions will be received 
for the Complete Work at £7 10s. net, which may be either paid 
in advance or by payments of 12s. 6d. net for each Volume on 
publication. A Prospectus will be sent on application. 


A COMPANION to GREEK STUDIES. 
Edited by LEONARD WHIBLEY, M.A., Fellow of Pem- 
broke College, and University Lecturer in Ancient History. 
With 141 Illustrations and 5 Maps. Demy 8vo, 18s. net. 


The Contents include Chapters on Geography, Fauna and 
Flora; History; Literature, Philosophy, and Science; Art, 
Mythology, and Religion; Public Antiquities; Private Antiqui- 
ties; Criticism and Interpretation, contributed by H. F. Tozer, 
Canon Tristram, R. D. Hicks, Sir R. Jebb, Dr. Henry Jackson, 
Dr. Gow, Dr. F. C. Penrose, Prof. E. A. Gardner, Dr. Waldstein, 
F, R. Earp, A. H. Smith, Prof. nn te Dr. Archer-Hind, 
L. Whibley, W. Wyse, R. J. G. Mayor, H. J. Edwards, Prof. 
Oman, A. B. Cook, Miss Harrison, Dr. Wilkins, Dr. M. R. James, 
F. Warre Cornish, Lady Evans, Prof. Allbutt, R. A. Neil, P. Giles, 
E. S. Roberts, J. Rendel Harris, Dr. Verrall, and Dr. Sandys. 
A Prospectus will be sent on application. 








NOW READY. FOURTH EDITION, 


THE GROWTH OF ENGLISH IN- 
DUSTRY AND COMMERCE DURING THE 
EARLY AND MIDDLE AGES. By W. CUN- 
NINGHAM, F.B.A., D.D., Fellow and Lecturer of Trinit 
College, and Vicar of Great St. Mary's, Cambridge. Fourt 
Edition. Demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


THE GROWTH OF ENGLISH IN: 
DUSTRY AND COMMERCE IN MODERN 
TIMES. Third Edition. Demy 8vo. In Two Parts. 
Part L, The MERCANTILE SYSTEM. Part II., LAISSEZ 
FAIRE, 25s. net. 


Westminster Gasette.—“* One of the finest studies in economic history that has 
yet been produced in this country.” 


THE RISE AND DECLINE OF THE 
FREE TRADE MOVEMENT. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 
Pall Mall Gazette. —‘‘ The series of Cambridge Lectures contained in a little 
volume bearing the name of Dr. Cunningham will not be long in securing their 
place in the Literature of the Tariff controversy.” 





THE CAMBRIDGE HISTORICAL SERIES.-—New Volumes. 
General Editor: G. W. PROTHERO, Litt.D. 


SCANDINAVIA: a Political History of 
Denmark, Norway, and Sweden from 1513 to 
1900. By R. NISBET BAIN, Author of ‘‘ The Daughter 
of Peter the Great,” ‘‘ Charles XII. and the Collapse of the 
Swedish Empire,” &c. Crown 8vo, with 5 Maps, 7s. 6d. 


EUROPE AND THE FAR _ EAST. 
By Sir R. K. DOUGLAS, Keeper of Oriental Printed Books 
and MSS. at the British Museum. With Four Maps. 
Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

Atheneum.—* Sir Robert Douglas has proteeed a most valuable textbook on 

a very difficult subject, and one that should be studied as well as read.” 





LONDON: CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS WAREHOUSE, 
AVE MARIA LANE. Cc. F. CLAY, Manacer. 





Mrs. HUMPHRY WARD'S 
NEW NOVEL 


THE MARRIAGE OF 
WILLIAM ASHE 


With Ilustratiors by ALBERT STERNER, 


Crown 8vo, G/«# 


WILL BE READY AT ALL BOOKSELLERS AND 
LIBRARIES ON THE 


oth OF MARCH. 
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NOTIGE.—4 SECOND IMPRESSION 
of Mrs. HENRY DE LA PASTURE’S 


NEW NOVEL PETER’S MOTHER, 


Crown 8vo, 6/=, has been imme- 
diately called for, and is now ready 


at all Libraries and Booksellers. 


SPECTATOR : “Mrs, de la Pasture has provided her readers 
with an excellent entertainment in which sentiment and humour 
are most agreeably blended.” 

SPEAKER: ** oe to delight.” 

ACADEMY: “A delightful story, told with a certain distinc- 
tion and much charm.” 

COURT JOURNAL: ‘Mrs. Henry de la Pasture has the 
constructive skill of the born dramatist, and her work is power- 
ful, absorbing, and nevertheless natural.” 





London: SMITH, ELDER 6 CO., 
15, WATERLOO PLACE, S.W. 
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NOTES ON TRADE AND FINANCE, 


Bic New Issves. 

This has been a week of big issues, and ‘so far as 
can be gathered they have been fairly well absorbed. 
It is, of course, impossible to say to what extent they 
have gone into the hands of real investors, or how much 
of the stock offered has to be carried with borrowed 
money. That there are enormous quantities of 
securities pawned with the banks is generally admitted, 
and the system has been so long in force with- 
out any serious trouble arising from it that 
many people can see no reason why it should 
not go on for ever. We are never to have any 
more Black Fridays or nonsense of that kind—panics 
are old-fashioned and need never have occurred if 
credit manufacturers had been up to their business. 
That is a very comforting faith to hold, and I have no 
wish to disturb it for the present. Meanwhile it is in- 
teresting to note that in the past few days we have 
had a Belfast Corporation loan for a million in 
Three and a Half per Cent. stock at 98, a sound 
and attractive investment; a Cape Colony issue 
of £2,135,000 Three and a Half per Cent. Consolidated 
stock at 98 which is not so good ; an issue of £600,000 
Canadian Northern Railway Four per Cent. Debentures 
at 92; and £3,004,000 Four per Cent. Debentures of 
the Grand Trunk Pacific Railway at 99}. This last is 
unconditionally guaranteed as to principal and interest 
by the Grand Trunk Railway Company, and seems 
reasonably safe for the present, although the prospects 
of the railway itself require a very sanguine tempera- 
ment to become enthusiastic over them. Next weare to 
have an issue of 43,400,000 Rand Water Board stock 
in connection with the appropriation of the existing 
undertaking, and probably there are others incubating. 
It seems rather astonishing that this favourable oppor- 
tunity is not seized to place the first 410,000,000 
instalment of the Transvaal war contribution. Some 
doubters assert that it never will be placed, and cer- 
tainly the inordinate delay supports their view. Definite 
information on the subject ought, however, to be 
dragged from the Government, or at least some proper 
explanation of the reasons for postponing the issue. 


Growinc GoLp Stcck. 

Including the million from India the Bank received 
4£,1,411,000 in gold from abroad during the week ended 
Wednesday, and the pull of the Income-tax collections 
brought in over half a million for circulation. The 
stock of bullion now amounts to £38,853,000, or 
43,400,000 more than it was a year ago, and this in- 
crease is certainly satisfactory. Moreover, it looks as 
though further additions to the total would be made 
for some time to come, and if the margin of safety is not 
even then far surpassed the position will help to 
inspire confidence. It is a slender enough basis for 
the enormous superstructure of credit built upon it, 
but under modern conditions it may be regarded as 
sufficient-—at any rate until such time as it is put to the 
test. The reserve is now £30,316,000, fully four 
millions more than last year, and the ratio to liabilities 
is 55 percent. But while the Bank gains in strength 
the market becomes poorer, and although it borrowed 
nearly two millions nothing could be added to “‘ other” 
deposits. It all goes into the Treasury’s net and 
public deposits stand at the unusually high figure of 
# 16,430,000. Nevertheless the Treasury Bills maturing 
on Monday have been renewed—one million of three- 
months’ bills being placed at an average of £2 4s. 6d. 
per cent. and two millions of six-months’ bills at 
£2 2s. 10d. per cent, These are the lowest prices for 
any bills at present outstanding. On Tuesday next 
%1,500,000 has to be paid off, and on the oth prox. 
42,500,000 falls due and cannot be renewed. As I 
stated last week, the Bank was generally expected 
to lower the official standard on Thursday, and 


its failure to do so caused some disappointment. 
Its reasons are, however, fairly obvious. No one can 
pretend that a 3 per cent. rate is excessive, and as the 
Bank has frequently to take steps, at considerable loss 
to itself, to prevent open market rates from slipping 
away too fast, it is entitled to make what profit it can 
while it controls the situation. Moreover, it would 
appear to be about £100,000 behind in its profits for 
the past six months and it is doubtless anxious to make 
good some of that deficiency. The speculators are dis- 
satisfied, but there is no particular reason why they 
should be considered. 


Buoyant MARKETS. 

For the most part the Stock markets have con- 
tinued to display a most buoyant mood in spite of the 
interruption caused by the Settlement. Most of the 
running has been in the better-class stocks, but some 
of the more speculative sections have received a fair 
share of attention. The account to be arranged was a 
pretty heavy one, and showed that while a good 
deal of stock is being taken up by genuine investors, 
the bulk of the buying has been of a speculative 
character. So far, however, there are few signs 
of top-heaviness, except, perhaps, in Japanese issues, 
and rates, though rather stiffer than last time, did not 
indicate unsoundness in any direction. With the 
carry-over comfortably disposed of operators com- 
menced play for the new account with some enthusiasm, 
but there has since been a tendency to react. That is 
only natural, for there are plenty of tempting profits to 
secure, and the upward movement has been a trifle 
too fast. Peace rumours played a _ considerable 
part in the ‘‘bull” campaign and they have been 
rather discredited the last day or two. But I am 
inclined to think that the advance has not yet exhausted 
itself if things go smoothly, although the rush of new 
issues, should it continue, must divert a lot of money 
which would otherwise find its way to the Stock 
Exchange. The Mining markets have been quietly steady 
andthere is no appearance yet of the long-promised 
Kaffir boom. 


Law GUARANTEE AND TRUST. 

From the report of this society it appears that the 
net revenue, after deducting re-assurances, amounted 
to £173,128, while £80,097 was paid in claims. 
Management expenses and commissions absorbed 
435477, and the net balance on the year’s operations 
is £,49,397- Out of this £5,000 is placed to reserve, 
raising it to £195,000, and £17,500 is carried to 
reserve for claims in suspense. After providing for a 
dividend of 10 per cent., £22,392 remains to be carried 
forward against £27,495 brought in. The total income 
shows a reduction of £9,330 as compared with the 
previous year, but in view of the commercial depression 
the results obtained may be regarded as distinctly 


satisfactory. LOMBARD 
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